Moore sees the Light. 


TRUTH AT LAST 


EADING American authoritics believe that the terrific onslaught made by Mr. John 
Bassett Moore, described as the “greatest living authority on international law,” 
against the Neutrality Bill is destined to result in the abandonment of that measute. 


The Bill cmbodics a proposal to give the President power to place an embargo on 
exports of oil and other cssential war materials to Italy and all other belligerents in any 
future war. His statement, which has to-day been revealed by Senator Hiram Johnson, 
the chairman, appears to have stunned the committee. He declared with vchemence : 


** Suicidal mania gleams in the proposal to demoralise 
and destroy our commerce so that peoples at war may not 
be nourished by what we produce.”’ 


ictatorship 


THE WORLD HAS BEEN WAITING FOR YOU, 


Commenting on the section of the Bill which gives the President discretion 
to reduce shipments of such materials as oil, cotton, and stecl, Mr. Moore said: 


“This obviously would put us fully into any war. 


“TI would not give this unlimited power to any man. Bestowal of such 
power could constitute the worst form of dictatorship ever set up.” 


MR. MOORE (Ed. S.R.) 
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Reprinted from the ‘‘ Daily Mail.’’ 


THE AIR DANGER 


ECULIAR importance attaches to the article which we publish to-day 
from the pen of Rear-Admiral Yates Stirling. During a career of 
exceptional distinction in the United States Navy he has held the 

responsible position of Chief of Staff, which means that he has a mind 
trained to deal with all the highest problems of war. The views which he 
sets forth with such lucidity and force demand the close attention of the 
British people. 


Can it any longer be questioned that through the swift development 
of aviation our Fleet has ceased to guarantee the security of Great Britain? 
His conclusion to that effect carries the more conviction because, as a naval 
officer, all his natural prejudices would be in favour of the sea arm. 


His verdict is decisive, confirming all that has been published in 
The Daily Mail. ‘* Air power has made one the islands and the Continent. 
. . » Should Great Britain be swept out of the air by an enemy, its great 
surface war fleet will be impotent to prevent the destruction of the great 
merchant fleet bringing food.’ To grasp the consequences of this 
tremendous truth is the question of our lives. Our very existence depends 
on meeting the menace from the air. 


Admiral Stirling’s view is in exact agreement with the conclusions of 
other British and foreign officers, as expressed in the remarkable series of 
articles which The Daily Mail has published, all by first-rate authorities. 


The German Vice-Admiral Groos, author of the German official history 
of the naval war in the North Sea, has laid it down that the British Navy 
in the event of war would have to abandon the Mediterranean and could 
only return if its air strength was superior to that of its enemy. 


General Niessel, that brilliant French soldier, formerly Inspector- 
General of Aviation, has pointed out that submarines and aircraft, working 
together, make navigation for a hostile war fleet in narrow seas ‘‘ extremely 
dangerous.”’ 


Major P. Ducasse, the famous French air ‘* ace,’’ has warned us that 
‘“‘ unless Great Britain possesses an actual, not a theoretical, two-Power 
standard in the air, the British Empire is running the gravest of perils.” 


He has dwelt on the need for immediate effort on our part. ‘‘ Air 
attack is sudden,’’ he has said, ‘‘ and may be decisive, and the British 
Isles are a most vulnerable target, to say nothing of the Empire trade 
routes.” 


The Daily Mail has in hand further articles by distinguished British and 
foreign authorities which prove conclusively that the British Navy can no 
longer protect the Great Britain of to-day, and that it is in the air that the 
fate of this country and the Empire will be decided. 


We must wake up to realities. 


No. 


SATURDAY 


No. 4192. Vol. 161 8th FEBRUARY, 1936 


THE QUEEN’S 
MESSAGE 


MUST send to you, the people of this nation and Empire, a message 
of my deepest gratitude for all the sympathy with which, at this 
time of sorrow, you have surrounded me. 


It is, indeed, a gratitude so deep that I cannot find words to express 
it. But the simplest words are the best. I can only say, with all my 


[“ my own great sorrow I have been upheld not only by the strength 


heart, I thank you. 


of your sympathy, but also by the knowledge that you have 
shared my grief. 
For I have been deeply moved by the signs, so full and touching, 


that the passing of my dear husband has brought a real sense of personal 
sorrow to all his subjects. 


In the midst of my grief I rejoice to think that after his reign of 
twenty-five years he lived to know that he had received the reward, in 
overflowing measure, of the loyalty and love of his people. 


* 


LTHOUGH he will be no longer at my side—and no words can 
tell how I shall miss him—lI trust that, with God’s help, I may 
still be able to continue some part, at least, of the service which 

for forty-two years of happy married life we tried together to give to this 
great land and Empire. 


During the coming years, with all the changes which they must 
bring, you will, I know, let me have a place in your thoughts and prayers. 


* 


COMMEND to you my dear son as he enters upon his reign, in 
confident hope that you will give to him the same devotion and 
loyalty which you gave so abundantly to his father. 


God bless you, dear people, for all the wonderful love and sympathy 
with which you have sustained me. 
MARY. 


i 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 
Quite Open Abyssinian Barbarism 


Russia is quite open about her aim to enthrone 
Atheism all over the world. Hear what Dr. Julius 
Hecker, of the Russian Educational Department 
says in his book, ‘‘ Religion and Communism ”’ : 

““The Communist movement . . declares 
itself unreservedly and categorically against every 
Religion, whether Orthodox, Humanitarian, or 
Philosophical. 

‘** During the past fifteen years already half the 
Russian Churches have been closed, destroyed, or 
put to other uses. This process still continues, 
though at a somewhat slower rate. 

“* Nevertheless, it seems that in another genera- 
tion religion, as organised at present, is doomed to 
disappear. 

‘““In our study we also pay attention to the 
description of the Atheist International, which 
pursues the task of organising Proletarian Free- 
thinkers all over the world. 


“* Militant Atheism is directed not only against 
Christianity, but against every other religion. 


“* In the Atheist Centres in Moscow, Leningrad, 
and other large cities, specialists are at work 
studying methods to combat Judaism, Islam, 
Buddhism, and the other great religions of the 
East. 

““ There is a tendency among some writers on 
Communism to ignore the religious issue, or to 
regard it as a misunderstanding, interpreting 
Communist opposition to organised religion as an 
opposition to the abuses of religion, but not to 
religion in its pure state. This is a great error.”’ 

Professor Hecker’s remark about the entire dis- 
appearance of religion from Russia a generation 
hence should cause all thinking people the gravest 
concern. Every day communications between 
European countries are being improved and 
speeded up. The improvement will be colossal 
before half of the period estimated by Dr. Hecker 
has elapsed. Russia now has 167 million 
inhabitants. By 1952 they will be all Atheists. 
What a mighty force in opposition to religion they 
will form by that time ! 


The occupation by the Italians of the Head. 
quarters of Ras Destra has brought to light some 
suggestive facts. In some of the buildings were 


found narrow den-like cells in which the slaves at 
the end of their terrible day of labour were chained 
up. 

Most of the slaves were taken along with their 
masters in their flight before the advancing Italians 
and many of the houses contained a great quantity 
of chains and ankle shackles. 

In some cases the slaves evidently could not be 
carried off in time and their dead bodies, slain by 
their masters, were found by our soldiers still 
chained and manacled. 


The Messagero, January 27. 
** 
* 
Trouble in Europe 
Important news affecting the international situa- 
tion came last night from three centres : 
Berlin——A_ torchlight procession by 30,000 
Storm Troopers past Herr Hitler celebrated the 
third anniversary of his accession to power. 
Earlier in the day he declared: ‘‘ Germany will 
be peace-loving if her honour is not infringed.” 
Rome.—The Italian Cabinet approved _ the 
despatch of 50,000 additional workmen to East 
Africa and the formation of another Alpine 
division of troops. In a Note of protest to Egypt 


—a non-League State—against her participation 
in sanctions, Italy reserved the right to demand 
an indemnity for losses sustained by her citizens. 
Geneva.—The Slovak National Council—an 
irredentist 


organisation in Czecho-Slovakia— 
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states in a memorandum to the League of Nations 
that air bases are being built in Czecho-Slovakia 
asa result of a recent military treaty with Russia. 
These, it is stated, will bring the Soviet’s huge 
air force within easy bombing distance of Berlin, 
Warsaw, Budapest, and Vienna. 


Daily Mail. 


* * 
* 


New Russian Air Bases 


Information of the highest political importance 
is contained in a memorandum presented yesterday 
to M. Avenol, Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, by Dr. Victor Dvorchak on behalf of 
the Slovak National Council. 

This is an irredentist organisation in Czecho- 
Slovakia which has headquarters in Geneva. In 
addition to Dr. Dvorchak, the council consists of 
Dr. Jahlicska, a well-known Roman Catholic 
priest, M. Frantisek Unger, and M. Maravek. 

The memorandum states that, in consequence of 
the military treaty concluded on June 6 between 
Czecho-Slovakia and the Soviet, Russian aero- 
plane bases are now being rapidly organised 
throughout Slovakia. 

Seven underground aerodromes equipped with 
the most modern appliances, are alleged to have 
been constructed—or are being constructed. 


According to Dr. Dvorchak, the organisation of 
all these bases is entirely in the hands of Russian 
experts and officers, of whom there are already 
several hundreds in Slovakia. 

To reach Slovakia Soviet machines would have 
to fly over Rumanian territory, permission for 
which is said to have been given by the Rumanian 
Government in agreement with Czecho-Slovakia. 


‘When this chain of air bases is complete,”’ a 
representative of the Slovak National Council said 
to me to-day, ‘‘ Russia’s huge air force will be 
brought within easy bombing distance of Berlin, 
Warsaw, Budapest, and Vienna.” 


The Slovak Council has considered it urgent to 
bring the matter to the attention of the League of 
Nations while there is yet time to avoid a 
catastrophe. 


Dr. Dvorchak considers that the Czecho- 
Slovakian Government, by providing a ‘‘corridor’’ 
between Czecho-Slovakia and Soviet Russia, is 
deliberately facilitating the extension of Bolshevism 
to Western Europe. 


In the interests of humanity, therefore, it is 
pointed out, the Slovak Council has appealed to the 
League to aid in restoring Slovakia to the Mother 


Country, Hungary, of which she formed part for 
1,000 years. 


United with Poland, she would then provide an 
impassable barrier to Russian Communism. 


Daily Mail. 


Baldwin sees M. Litvinoff 


The presence in London of a large number of 
foreign statesmen has provided an opportunity 
during the last few days for important diplomatic 
soundings. Never since the last World Con- 
ference have there been gathered together so many 
responsible Government representatives, and some 
of them have profited by the occasion to an extent 
which may have considerable consequences. 

Among these a special interest attaches to M. 
Litvinoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, who 
represented the U.S.S.R. at King George’s 
funeral. 

M. Litvinoff is the first Soviet Minister to come 
to London in an official capacity and the first to be 
received at Buckingham Palace. He was among 
the foreign statesmen with whom King Edward 
conversed at the reception at the Palace on Monday 
night, and he was among those who were given a 
private audience by His Majesty yesterday. 

M. Litvinoff has also profited by his visit to have 
conversations with members of the Cabinet. He 
lunched with Mr. Eden yesterday, and afterwards 
called on Mr. Baldwin. At the Russian Embassy 
last night it was stated that no date had been fixed 
for M. Litvinoff’s departure. 

These conversations have given rise to much 
speculation. While the subject is naturally not 
disclosed, it is widely believed that they have more 
than a polite significance and that, in fact, M. 
Litvinoff has a definite object in view. 


** 
* 


Trade with Soviet 


It is well known, for instance, that Russia is 
anxious to obtain foreign credits, and it is equally 
well known that various British industries are 
keenly interested in the development of our export 
trade with Russia. 


| THREADNEEDLE STREET | 


Discussions on this subject have been going on 
for some time past. Before Christmas the idea 
was being mooted of a British loan to the Soviets, 
the proceeds of which would be used for purchas- 
ing British goods, particularly machinery. The 
loan was to be Government-guaranteed and a cer- 
tain percentage was to be earmarked for refunding 
part of the pre-revolutionary Russian debt. 

The scheme had the approval of the Foreign 
Office, and when last heard of was being considered 
by the Board of Trade. It would surprise no one 
to find it resuscitated as a result of M. Litvinoff’s 
visit, 
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As a complement to the economic conversations, 
I have reason to believe there have been political 
talks of a certain importance. 

Before leaving Geneva on the occasion of the 
recent Council meeting, Mr. Eden had a very full 
discussion with M. Litvinoff on matters of common 
interest, when the European situation was con- 
sidered in all its aspects. It is to be presumed, 
moreover, that in this interview, Far Eastern 
affairs were not excluded. 


* * 


M. Litvinoff's Initiative 

What the result of these contacts will be, it is 
as yet too early to foresee. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that on each occasion the initiative was taken 
by M. Litvinoff, and the obvious deduction is that 
at the present moment the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. attach considerable importance to their 
relations with the United Kingdom. 

At Geneva it was regarded as of some significance 
that among those who paid the warmest tribute to 
the memory of King George, on the occasion of the 
special session devoted to the late King, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister figured prominently. 

Other conversations of note which have taken 
place in the last few days are those which Mr. Eden 
had with the King of Bulgaria and Prince 
Starhemberg, the Austrian Vice-Chancellor, 
yesterday, with M. Flandin, the French Foreign 
Minister, on Tuesday, and Herr von Neurath, the 
German Foreign Minister, on Monday. Mr. 
Eden dined last night with King Carol of 
Rumania, among the other guests being M. 
Titulescu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister. 

Although none of the tendencies at present 
observable are specifically directed against Berlin, 
there is nevertheless forming, slowly but surely, 
and ostensibly, under the zgis of Geneva, a vast 
coalition of peaceably minded States whose chief 
raison d’étre is fear of Prussian aggression. 

Two symptoms of this movement which have 
been particularly commented on during the last 
few days are the replacement of the Germanophile 
M. Laval by the extremely Anglophile M. Flandin, 
and the very marked rapprochement between 
Austria and the Little Entente, further progress 
in which, I gather, was made in the course of con- 
versations held in London yesterday. 


Morning Post. 


The Lemon 

There is an old music-hall quip, ‘‘ The answer’s 
a lemon,”’ of which American slang has provided 
its own version in the form of “ handing the 
lemon.’’ These two phrases leap to the mind in 
relation to a little episode at a London railway 
goods yard. 

Four hundred cases of lemons were seized there. 


At first inspection they seemed harmless enoyp) 
Each lemon was wrapped in paper, and on the 
paper was the inscription ‘‘ Produce of Syria.” 


But the wily experts came to the conclusion thg 
the fruit was of Sicilian origin, and _ therefon 
Italian produce. As such it was liable to be jm. 
pounded under the farcical League of Nations 
embargo on Italian exports. 


Impounded it Was and the value forfeited to the 
Crown. This was one of the first outward ang 
visible signs of the régime of constraint by pin. 
pricks which Great Britain has been endeavouring 
to impose upon Italy. 


We have heard the reverberations of diplomatic 
thunder for months past. We have watched 
dangerous Mr. Eden capering over the Continent 
in order to deliver speeches packed with invective 
against various Powers, and in particular against 
a Power which has for generations been our friend 
and ally. 


The whole of Europe has been kept on tenter- 
hooks. Three-quarters of the British Navy—or, 
indeed, practically its whole available fighting 
strength—has been hurried off to distant corners 
of the Mediterranean. 


And now we have this affair of the lemons. 


** 


Hysterical Sanctions 

If ever there was a case where Napoleon's 
famous saying applied—‘‘From the sublime to the 
ridiculous is but a single step ’’—it is here. The 
hysterical sanctionists, after generating all this 
trouble, are made to look supremely foolish. 


They are handed the lemon—or, rather, some 
hundreds of lemons—as the reward for all their 
months of ceaseless mischief-making against Italy. 


This is the rare and refreshing fruit with which 
they will have to content themselves, for events 
have shown that their precious oil ban will be 
buried beneath avalanches of talk at Geneva. 


Thus the meddling fire-eaters who imagined that 
by vituperation and threats they could compel the 
surrender of Italy and the triumph of the Negus 
have decisively failed. All that they have achieved 
is the exasperation of the Italian people and, in 
Great Britain, a big advance in the price of the 
most interesting of citrus fruit. 

Daily Mail. 
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KIPLING said to 
LADY HOUSTON 


HEN | wrote to the late Rudyard Kipling and said ‘‘ | am treated like a criminal,’’ he 
wrote back saying ‘‘ You are a criminal!” 

PATRIOTISM is a crime in the eyes of the National Government to be stamped out—and 
the League of Nations must come first and far before love of country. 

MODERN youths who refused to fight for their King and Country but agreed to fight for 
the League of Nations—are the men to be applauded. 


N 1932, when | read the, to me, terrible news that our Forces of Defence—already far, 
too far, below the safety mark—are again to be the victims of ‘ economy '—every fibre of 
my being cried out against this further treachery to us and to our Fighting Forces. 

No, Mr. Chamberlain,” | cried, ‘‘this is not economy. This is a base betrayal 
of the peoples’ safety. To leave our homes and our children unprotected—while every 
other country is feverishly arming—is an invitation to our enemies to come and destroy 
us . . . YOU are the WATCHMAN answerable to God and to your Country for the 
Defence of the Nation. Can you as WATCHMAN persist in a measure so fatally dangerous 
to the safety of your Country? ” 


ND when | ended by offering £200,000 towards the five million required for our protec- 
tion. This offer was refused by Mr. Neville Chamberlain on the idiotic plea that ‘ the 
Government could not permit anyone to decide how any money they might offer to the 
Treasury should be used! ’’ This is how my offer of help for my undefended Country was 
treated by the National Government. 


HEN Hitler was offered 40 aeroplanes by the German Nation he made the acceptance of 
this patriotic gift a public demonstration of delight—And there is not one country in Europe 
that has not said that if they only had had a Lady Houston they would have acclaimed her 
and covered her with honours. But then Hitler with all his faults—is a Patriot—he works 
for Germany—While England’s so-called statesmen ALONE IN ALL THE WORLD SCORN 
THE NEEDS OF THEIR OWN COUNTRY AND WORK FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


HY, you may ask? Because the President of the League of Nations is Litvinoff—the man 
W ons gave the casting vote for the murder of the cousin of the King of England, the Czar of 
Russia and all his family. 


UROPE TO-DAY 1S A PILED UP BONFIRE AWAITING THE MATCH TO SET IT ALIGHT 
—AND YOU MR. BALDWIN ARE BEING URGED BY YOUR RUSSIAN ADVISER TO 
STRIKE THIS MATCH. 


LUCY HOUSTON—Patriot. 
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Where Are You 
Going To, Mr. Baldwin? 


By Meriel Buchanan 


OU ARE HEADING STRAIGHT FOR 

BOLSHEVISM, MR. BALDWIN! 

A fact which must fill the heart of every 

loyal Patriot with horror and despair, stands out 

with bitter certainty from the recent conversations 

which have been taking place in London, between 

our so called Conservative Prime Minister, our 

dangerous Mr. Eden, and Litvinoff, that crafty 

and stealthy arch intriguer, who represented Soviet 
Russia at King George’s funeral. 

‘* These conversations,’’ says the Morning Post 
of January 30th, ‘“‘ have 
given rise to much specula- 
tion. Their subjects are not 
disclosed, but it is widely 
known that they had more 
than a polite significance, 
and that Litvinoff most cer- 
tainly has a definite object 
in view.” 

It is not difficult to sur- 
mise what that object is. 
Litvinoff’s aims are the 
aims of his Government, 
the aggrandisement and 
establishment of the Soviet 
State as a dominating 
world power, the destruction 
of Imperialism, Capitalism 
and Fascism, and_ the 
supreme triumph of the 
Communistic form of 
Government. Stalin and his 
fellow parasites in the 
Kremlin are not satisfied that the Franco-Soviet 
Pact seems on the point of ratification, they aim 
now to effect an Anglo-Soviet rapprochement 
which will eventually, it is believed, lead to a new 
Triple Alliance. 


ENGLAND DEGRADED 


Commenting on the recent conversations in 
London the Figaro states that they are a sequel to 
Mr. Eden’s long, private conversations with 
Litvinoff in Geneva. ‘‘ They mark,” it continues, 
“‘ the particular importance which Russia attaches 
to relations with Great Britain, relations which are 
becoming much closer in view of a common pre- 
occupation, that is to say, the question of Germany 
and Japan.”’ 

So it is Mr. Baldwin’s and Mr. Eden’s inten- 
tion to subjugate and degrade England in bonds 
of an intolerable and shameful alliance with 
Russia! They contemplate, it appears, raising a 
further loan to fill the pockets of these robbers and 
murderers, who already owe Great Britain tens of 
millions of pounds, and on top of this they think 
of supplying Russia, already armed to the teeth, 
with military armaments. 


Again and again in the Saturday Review | haye 
emphasised the dangerous and evil influence which 
Litvinoff exercises over our so-called politicians, 
I have set forth his many aliases, the shamefy| 
record of his past, the crime and trickery through 
which he has attained his present position. It js 
impossible to deny his cleverness. He is amazingly 
shrewd, inhumanly acute, and possesses a power 
of dissimulation which is almost phenomenal, 
Only the other day a woman, who calls herself 
my friend, told me in my own house that I was 


Litvinoff (spectacles), Russia’s special representative at the funeral of King George, 
being seen off at Victoria Station by Maisky, the Russian Ambassador, when he 
set out for the Continent on his way back to Moscow. 


quite wrong to disparage and vilify Litvinoff, and 
that my judgment was entirely at fault. She had, 
she declared, been told on indisputable authority, 
that Litvinoff’s brilliance and genius was amazing, 
and that he was an exceptionally charming and 
highly cultured man! The fact that he is able 
to convince Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Eden, and other 
gullible and undiscerning people, makes him an 
added danger to the peace of the ‘world, and he 
has, I believe, on his recent visit to England, laid 
himself out to please all with whom he came in 
contact by his oily and obsequious behaviour. 
Marshall Tuchashevsky who accompanied him, 
and also walked in King George’s funeral proces- 
sion, is not so generally known, but his past record 
is no more laudable than that of the notorious 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. Tuchachevsky is 
the youngest Marshall in the Red Army. He's 
barely forty-two, he is a member of the War 
Council, the first assistant of the War Minister 
Voroshiloff, and, in April last year, was made 
Military expert of the Third Communist Inter- 
national. His birth is high above that of other 
Soviet notabilities. He is the son of a rich land- 
owner in the South of Russia, was an officer in one 
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of the regiments of the former Imperial Guard, he 
fought in the Great War, was taken prisoner by 
the Germans, and, returning to Russia, after the 
revolution had broken out, shamefully deserted 
his own caste, his family and his upbringing, and 
threw in his lot with the Bolsheviks. 

This renegade, this traitor, this man, so closely 
and actively connected with the Comintern, has 
been received with honour and acclamation at the 
British Foreign Office, has had meetings and inter- 
views with Mr. Duff Cooper and Lord Swinton, 
the Minister of Air, and is, it is rumoured, to visit 
British Arm Factories for the purchase of guns and 
other war material, for which we will probably 
never receive any payment. 

The unsurpassed folly of crediting Russia with 
further war material when she is already armed to 
the teeth and we are almost completely defenceless 
passes all belief, but our Government seem to be 
bewitched by some evil spell, abjectly bound to the 
Soviet by ties which are not revealed to the people. 

England’s former supremacy in Europe, her 
greatness, her honour, and repute have fallen. We 
have completely and irrevocably alienated Italy, 
our former friend and ally. Mr. Eden’s recent 


machinations at Geneva have seriously disturbed 
Germany, and now, we who love our country, must 
stand by and see her faced with this new dishonour, 
this new peril, this gratuitous insult, this over- 
shadowing threat to her future peace and security. 

No wonder Soviet circles in London are gloating 
over the results of Litvinoff’s visit. No wonder 
public opinion in Germany is ‘‘ bewildered ”’ over 
the turn things have taken here. No wonder 
Signor Mussolini talks ominously of a ‘‘ war of 
slaughter in Europe.’’ Surely Mr. Baldwin has 
gone far enough in his abysmal folly. Surely Mr. 
Eden has done enough harm with his peregrina- 
tions to Geneva, his undiplomatic tactlessness and 
his wild statements at dinner parties and other 
social functions. 

Are there no men in England who have enough 
courage, enough patriotism to make a stand against 
this criminal degradation of the Empire? Men 
who will stand up and boldly demand the truth, 
who will insist on being told what the Govern- 
ment’s policy really is and claim their prerogative 
of free citizens, which gives them a right to a voice 
in such grave and momentous decisions ? 


What the 
Prerogative 


By Kim 


OW that King Edward VIII is reigning as 
King and Emperor it becomes of great 
importance to ascertain what is his exact 

position as a ruling Sovereign vis a vis any Govern- 
ment that happens to be in power. What for 
example is the Royal Prerogative ? 

It is a fiction to pretend that the King is now 
unable to exercise his veto or give his opinion on 
any action of his Ministers which in His Majesty’s 
opinion would be inimical to the welfare of the 
country. This right is his, as it always has been— 
his Ministers must bow to his decision or resign. 

With the passing of King George the Press and 
various statesmen praised him as a “‘ great Con- 
stitutional Monarch.’’ This leads to many 
misconceptions because it is extremely difficult to 
define the word ‘‘ Constitutional.’’ Great Britain 
possesses no written constitution and the word 
“Constitution”? is a term alleged to mean 
conformity to usage and precedent which only 
so far back as the reign of Queen Victoria 
most certainly and positively implied an effective 
Royal Prerogative. That Prerogative was used by 
Queen Victoria again and again when she objected 
to the suggestions made by her Ministers and 
regarded by her as against the welfare of the 
country. 

If we accept the argument, which we are now 
asked to accept, that a Monarch must follow the 
advice, good or bad, of his Ministers on all occa- 
sions and if those Ministers propose to disintegrate 
the Empire, the King then becomes a puppet, and 


to that the Nation would most vehemently object. 
If facts are withheld from His Majesty by a 
Minister who owes him allegiance, the King is in 
that case placed in the position of one of his 
humblest subjects, who is unable to form for him- 
self from lack of information a right and just 
opinion. 

Such a situation is utterly against every pre- 
cedent or the wishes of the nation. His Majesty 
has the power.and is able to ignore all bad advice 
from Ministers and act in accordance with what is 
best for the country and Ministers who deny him 
this right are acting against both usage and 
precedent. 

A few months ago when Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, then Minister for the Colonies, 
made an offer to Italy to cede certain terri- 
tories of the Crown, and was asked in the 
House of Commons by Sir Arnold Wilson whether 
‘‘ before giving his consent to this tentative 
suggestion for the exercise of the Royal preroga- 
tive, His Majesty’s pleasure was ascertained.”’ 
In reply Mr. Malcolm MacDonald astonished the 
House by replying that ‘“‘ such a suggestion is out 
of date.”’ 

When questioned by another M.P. he said, ‘I 
am advised by a high authority that the position 
which was suggested by my Hon. and Gallant 
Friend with regard to His Majesty’s Prerogative 
does not hold to-day as it did in the fairly recent 
past.”” Further questioning on the subject was 
checked by the Speaker, (Why?) and for what 
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reason was it not taken up afresh? Strange, con- 
sidering the trivial questions M.P.’s ask, that there 
was not one amongst them to raise this most 
important constitutional matter either by Question 
or by Adjournment of the House. In fact the 
whole business savoured of Ministerial pressure to 
prevent the public knowing any more of their 
usurpation of the King’s rights. 

The case in question, namely the decision of the 
Government to offer British territories to a foreign 
nation and to make subjects of the King of 
England the nationals of a foreign power, is of 
itself a violent attack upon the freedom of the 


British subject, but in this case King George was. 


not even consulted. To have consulted him was 
“out of date,’’ and then the British people were 
given the extraordinary excuse that the King’s 
Prerogative does not hold to-day as it did in the 
‘* fairly recent past.’’ These words asserted that 
the King no longer possesses any Royal Preroga- 
tive. This Government cannot filch it from him. 
Consultations with him on any urgent national 
question on which may resolve the whole safety of 
the realm as well as his Throne become an empty 
farce. If he is not consulted even formally before 
it is proposed to cede British territory, the doubt 
arises as to whether the Monarchy is formally con- 
sulted on any big question concerning the State. 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald made it his excuse that 
he was advised by a “‘ high authority ’’ that the 
King’s Prerogative did not hold to-day. Who 
was this ‘‘ authority?’ Was it his father? We 
positively assert that there was no such authority. 
Who can take away from the Throne its rights 
until such rights are publicly ceded by the King ? 
No-one. 


What was the date of this ‘‘ fairly recent past ”’ 
and who instigated the filching of the Royal 
Prerogative and why was the country not publicly 
informed of this vital Constitutional change? It is 
now the duty of every loyal subject to see that the 
Royal Prerogative of Edward VIII is not 
infringed. It is the manifest duty of a constitutional 
Government to preserve it and, if it fails to do so, 
it is acting against the wishes of the people. King 
Edward VII, as we know, played a prominent part 
in the foreign affairs of the nation and his action 
placed the British people under a debt of pro- 
found gratitude whereby owing to his position and 
tact he oriented British foreign policy. None 
questioned his Prerogative. 


When Queen Victoria exercised her Royal 
Prerogative no one questioned her right. She was 
adamant on the subject of conceding Home Rule 
to Ireland, and it was not carried in her lifetime. 
We see the sad results of that foolish and lament- 
able surrender to-day, with a Free State on our 
flank, hostile, bitter, Republican, biding the time 
when Britain is in dire distress, to stab her in the 
back. If Queen Victoria and King Edward VII 
exercised the Royal Prerogative as their Constitu- 
tional right, on what grounds can this anonymous 
“high authority ’’ pretend that it has been 
abolished ? 


The truth is that whereas once upon a time 
Parliament was the barrier to the despotism of a 
ruling monarch, to-day the réles are reversed and 


Parliament rules tyrannically. The  existip 
Ministers of the Crown treat the Monarchy with 
contempt. 

Mr. Baldwin in his speech in the House of 
Commons on January 28rd, said, ‘* The temporal 
power of the Crown has diminished through the 
ages and to-day the spiritual power of the Crown 
is far greater than it ever was.’’ The Throne, he 
went on to say, was a “‘ great moral force.” But 
let Mr. Baldwin make no mistake. These false 
words must not be believed. It is not true that the 
power of the Crown has diminished; it would be 
much truer to say that it is stronger than ever, 

If the Throne is a great moral force, as it is, it 
can only logically be that, if the nation and all the 
sister nations feel that the King is not merely a 
figure-head, but the man by the Grace of God 
placed above all Parties of the State and in his 
exalted position to use his power for the happi. 
ness of his subjects and the protection of his 
Realm. When his Ministers fail him he has the 
prerogative to change them. He is not obliged to 
agree to a course of action which he believes would 
lead the nation to ruin. He has the whole matter 
in the hollow of his hand, for when outrageous 
proposals which he feels and knows are utterly 
wrong are put before him and his Ministers 
endeavour to persuade him to agree to them he can 
always say, ‘‘ No. I prefer to abdicate.” 

Then Mr. Baldwin and his gang would soon see 
what the people thought of him. For in the eyes 
of the people to-day we say without fear of con- 
tradiction that no matter what decision the King 
might give, the people would be with him to a man. 


Anthony Eden 


Anthony Eden, you dangerous man, 

Playing the fool, as you only can, 

Playing with England just like playing chess, 

What you will bring us to, no-one can guess. 

Anthony Eden, don’t be a fool, 

Don’t ‘‘ kow-tow ”’ to Russia and be Litvinoff’s 
tool, 

You think you’re a genius, SSH—this is a fable, 

You’re rather like Cain, you can never be able. 

Anthony Eden, can nobody tell 

Your aim and your objects, you’re heading for— 
well— 

You and friend Baldwin should go there together, 

Now’s the best time, such seasonable weather. 

Anthony Eden, you’re on the eve 

Of trouble and chaos, don’t laugh up your sleeve, 

We know you’re the apple of Baldwin’s blind eye, 

The whole of the country doesn’t know why. 


Anthony Eden, you wander abroad, 

Picking up quarrels, we cannot afford 

To let you loose like a poisonous bubble, 
Why not take heed and stop making trouble ? 


Anthony Eden, you’re rather like Adam, 

When Eve gave him fruit, he said ‘‘ Thank you, 
Madam,”’ 

You said ‘‘ Thank you Baldwin,’’ when he gave 
you office, 

His gift may be fatal, you are such a novice. 


Haro_p W. KNOWLING. 
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HE following figures refer to the regular air 
services (domestic and foreign) of the seven 
countries which are responsible for the bulk 

of commercial flying. 

STATISTICS OF REGULAR AIR SERVICES 


Goods & 
Mails 


Miles Passengers Carried 

Countries Years Flown Carried (tons) 
U.S.A. ... ... 1984 48,786,551 561,870 5,006 
19838 54,642,545 568,940 4,584 

Germany 1984 8,862,766 165,846 38,927 
1988 6,551,728 123,086 2,989 

France ... 1984 6,041,236 50,019 1,538 
1933 5,986,011 52,179 1,706 

Canada ... 19384 5,169,550 103,531 6,726 
19383 38,145,935 49,126 2,128 

Great Britain ... 1934 4,560,000 185,100 1,423 
19383 2,638,092 79,070 909 

Italy ... 1984 2,785,980 40,930 941 
1938 2,960,132 48,126 1,089 
Netherlands ... 1934 2,711,647 57,339 986 
1933 2,071,483 82,054 1,047 


Last year air transport in the United States re- 
covered from the setback caused by the cancella- 
tion of the air mail contract in February, 1934. 
The provision of night-flying facilities was ex- 
tended ; there are now 22,000 miles of airways fully 
equipped for night-flying. 

* 

Pan-American Airways, the immense State-aided 
concern, was formed ‘‘ to provide trade routes by 
air from the United States to all parts of the 
hemisphere, and later to Europe and the Orient.” 
It extended its operations in 1934, and in 1935 
began experimental flights over the trans-Pacific 
airway which now links San Francisco with 
Manila—a distance of 1,850 miles. The trip is 
made in 5 days, and in an average total time of 
fifty-eight flying hours. Upon the ground 
organisation of this route, which is shortly to be 
extended to Canton, a sum of more than 2,000,000 
dollars has been spent up to date. 

As the above table shows, Canada’s air traffic 
has made remarkable strides, yet her air route 
mileage at the end of 1934 amounted to no more 
than 4,296 miles. The explanation of this is to be 
found in her employment of air transport for the 
development of her vast northern territory. Some 
of the numerous mining camps which are main- 
tained throughout the year by this means lie well 
within the Arctic circle. There are also a number 
of comparatively short, but busy, routes in the 
southern half of the Dominion, and last year work 
was in progress at forty-two points along the trans- 
continental airway which is to link Newfoundland 
with Vancouver. 

The near future will witness an ever-increasing 
number of trans-oceanic air services. Those 
operated across the South Atlantic by France and 
by Germany have been accelerated in the course 
of the past twelve months, Air France has 


We quote from Brigadier-General P. R. C. Groves’ article in ‘‘ The Observer ”’ as follows :— 


Air Power—The Key 


achieved the record for the trip—three days 
between Paris and Natal in Brazil. Both the 
French and the German companies now offer a four 
days’ schedule for mails from Croydon to Buenos 
Aires. 

Germany’s new airship, the L.Z.129, which will 
carry passengers, mails and freight, and fly by the 
shortest route, may secure for her the bulk of the 
traffic. 

Meanwhile, Pan-American Airways, already 
connecting San Francisco with Manila, has con- 
cluded arrangements with the Government of New 
Zealand for a second trans-Pacific route, which is 
to link San Francisco with Wellington via 
Honolulu and Samoa. 

* * * 

It is, of course, entirely due to liberal State aid 
that other countries have gained the lead in long 
over-sea services, and it is owing to the absence 
of such assistance and the consequent lack both 
of suitable aircraft and of ground organisation that 
Great Britain, although she is more dependent 
upon trade radiation than any other country, is 
not yet in a position to undertake such operations. 
To-day she is actually subsidising her rivals, for 
the British public is paying French and German 
companies a sum which at a moderate estimate 
now amounts to £30,000 annually for the carriage 
of British mails to South America. Nor is this 
the only baneful result of the short-sighted air 
policy which prevailed until recently and was for 
more than a decade condemned by The Observer. 
The development of our commercial aviation is 
now handicapped by a shortage of material and 
personnel, brought about by the priority which 
must necessarily be given to the demands for the 
expansion of our long neglected Royal Air Force. 
And for the same reason some of our foreign 
aircraft markets have been jeopardised. 

* * * 

There is no doubt that we can, if we choose, 
make good our existing leeway; for our technical 
skill in design and construction, and the quality 
and efficiency of our pilots and ground personnel, 
are second to none. But the leeway never will be 
made good if we continue to evade the need to 
make up for long years of neglect by granting 
State aid on a scale comparable with that given by 
leading Continental countries. 

Despite the various handicaps and shortcomings 
mentioned in this article—to which may be added 
a total lack of lighted airways—our expenditure 
on commercial flying remains insignificant. 
Adequate provision has not yet been made for the 
scheme for improvements announced in December, 
1934. And the Bill which is to authorise this and 
other expenditure provides for a sum which is 
considerably less than the current French and 
German subsidies, 
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Illegality of League Action 


By Commendatore Luigi Villari 


HE Italian note to the sanctionist Powers, 
in reply to the British Memorandum on 
Mediterranean Co-operation,’’ _raises 
several interesting points, which may perhaps have 
escaped the notice of the more fanatical League 
enthusiasts. These gentry are always fond of 
flourishing the Covenant in the face of anyone who 
ventures to disagree with them, and of shouting : 
‘* The League, the whole League, and nothing but 
the League!’’ But they do not always seem to 
have very clear ideas as to what the Covenant really 
does say, not what a real League policy should be. 
In the first place, it seems obvious to Italians 
(and others) that the British Government, in 
sending the Home Fleet to the Mediterannean and 
otherwise strengthening its armed forces in that 
area, long before Italy had done anything which 
could be interpreted as an act of war, and, there- 
fore, before the League could take or recommend 
any action at all, might have been acting in its own 
interests, wisely or otherwise, but was certainly not 
acting on behalf of the League, Indeed, even 
before moving the Fleet, it had begun to apply 
economic and financial sanctions against Italy 
since July. There was no question of collective 
security at that time, and the efforts to obtain the 
support of the Czechoslovak navy, the Liberian air 
force or the Haitian tank corps were an after- 
thought. Those members of the League of 
Nations Union and others who approve of this 
policy, are approving of individual action by one 
State on behalf of a particular policy, right or 
wrong, but not of a League policy. 


WHAT IS AGGRESSION ? 

In the second place, it has been taken for granted 
that Italy is the aggressor because she began 
military operations without waiting for the three 
months’ ‘delay prescribed by Article 12 of the 
Covenant. Aggression has never yet been legally 
defined by the League, in spite of protracted 
debates on the subject, but it has always been 
understood, and this is a dictate of equity and 
common sense, that the obligation concerning the 
three months’ period is only applicable to cases of 
unprovoked aggression and not to cases when 
military action was taken as a measure of legitimate 
self-defence or as the result of serious provocation. 

Sir Samuel Hoare himself, in his speech to the 
League Assembly in September, and in his subse- 
quent Note to the French Government, stated that 
Article 16, providing sanctions against the 
aggressor, was only applicable in cases of unpro- 
voked aggression. 

It was, of course, up to the Italian Government 
to prove that there had been such provocation, and 
this was in fact done to the fullest extent in the 
Italian Memorandum of last September. But the 
League, under the pressure of Mr. Eden, simply 
refused to consider it or even examine it, because it 


had been previously decided that Italy must be 
treated as an aggressor, and if the memorandum 
had been examined, some awkward facts would 
have come out. 

Thirdly, it is an absolute rule of the League that 
all decisions must be unanimous to have any value, 
The rule may be a good one or a bad one, but there 
is no doubt that it is the rule. No less an authority 
than M. Avenol, Secretary General of the League 
of Nations, in a lecture delivered at Chatham 
House in December, 1933, stated that ‘‘ without 
unanimity there can be no decision.” 


A New RULE 

Now the British delegate at Geneva, in spite of 
the immense pressure he brought to bear on his 
colleagues, was afraid that he might fail to secure 
unanimity, in which case there would be no 
decision. Therefore the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee of Six were never submitted to the Council 
or the Assembly; each delegate was simply asked 
to express his individual opinion as to whether 
Italy was the aggressor and whether, on the pro- 
posal, sanctions should be applied, and, moreover, 
a new regulation was invented ad hoc, whereby 
silence was interpreted as acquiescence. Thus 
there has been no League decision at all on either 
point, but only a series of individual appreciations 
in One sense, with several dissentient voices. In 
any court of justice where the normal rules of 
equity are enforced, the whole of the proceedings 
would have collapsed at once. The League, how- 
ever, is not a normal court, but one in which the 
word justice has absolutely no meaning. Other 
countries may find that out besides Italy. 

The first consequence is that, as there has been 
no League decision, no Government is under any 
international or conventional obligation to take any 
particular action, but is merely bound by its own 
decision and can reverse or alter it at any moment, 
and in the application of sanctions it is free to 
interpret Article 16 as it thinks best. 


AN EDEN EYE-OPENER 

As there has been no League decision on Italy’s 
alleged breach of the Covenant nor on sanctions, 
the so-called Co-ordinating Committee is not even 
a League organ at all, and its recommendations are 
in no way binding on the Governments concerned. 
In actual fact there are considerable differences in 
the methods whereby sanctions are being applied. 
Only a few Governments are a hundred per cent. 
sanctioneers; most of them have either made 
express reservations as to the carrying out of 
sanctions, or are applying them only to a limited 
extent—allegro ma non troppo. Were it not for 
the relentless pressure of Mr. Eden (some day the 
nature of that pressure will be revealed and come 
as an eye-opener to innocent people) many 
countries would have already abandoned sanction- 
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eering definitely. It is by no means certain that 
sooner or later some of them will not do so. 


On the other hand, countries which are not 
members of the League, are paying no attention to 
the dictates of Geneva, and are trading with Italy 
to the fullest capacity. Germany above all is deter- 
mined to secure the Italian market for herself at 
the expense of the sanctioneers, and is very rapidly 
doing so. Nor is she neglecting to make political 
capital out of the situation. . The assurances that 
the Franco-British agreement concerning the 
Mediterranean have nothing to do with any 
guarantee of France’s land frontiers do not meet 
with the slightest credence in Germany—or any- 
where else. Innumerable crates and packages of 
goods exported from Germany to Italy contain 
printed slips with the words ;, ‘‘ Just hold out until 
April; then we shall be ready to help you.” 
Italians do not wish to be entangled with 
Germany’s policy, whatever it may be, but if they 
are to be bullied and threatened by Great Britain 
and even France, what else are they to do? 


Apropos of sanctions, the following story is 
significant. A young Italian ergineer, while 
travelling in England last autumn, spent a few 
days as the guest of a large South Wales coal 
owner. Another guest in the house was explaining 
how, in consequence of the coal strike of 1926, 
Italy, who had been the chief customer of the local 


mines, had been forced to secure her supplies else- 
where, so that half of those mines had had to close 
down. The Italian then interjected: ‘* And if you 
apply sanctions against Italy you will have to close 
down the other half.’’ There was a dead silence 
in the room until the hostess intervened to ask her 
foreign guest to be sure not to miss the Caledonian 
Canal on his coming: visit to Scotland. 


The absolute illegality of the League procedure, 
even from the strictly League point of view, makes 
Italians, and others ask themselves what is the real 
object behind the sanctionist action. But one 
thing is certain—either that policy will break down, 
or a world catastrophe will ensue from which two 
Powers only may derive benefit, Nazi Germany 
and/or Soviet Russia. In the meantime, the only 
tangible result of sanctions, as far as Italy is con- 
cerned, is a feeling of bitter, almost savage, 
exasperation against sanctionist Governments and 
politicians. I say advisedly Governments and 
politicians and not nations or peoples, because 
Italians know that even in Great Britain there is a 
large body of public opinion, including all the 
really honest, able and patriotic citizens who 
entirely dissent from the policy of sanctions and 
League of Nations sentimental tosh. Unfortun- 
ately, under the existing political methods they 
seem to be precluded from making their influence 
felt, at all events for the time being, when men of 
a wholly different type rule the roost. 


Queen 
the People 


By Francis Burgess 


N mourning the death of a much-beloved King 
I the nation and the peoples of the whole 
Empire have not been forgetful of the 
Queen who shared so lovingly and unostentatiously 
in his zealous and selfless work of service for his 
subjects. 


Queen Mary has shown her sympathy with and 
her anxiety to relieve human suffering on such 
countless occasions that when her own turn came 
to be stricken down with grief through the sudden 
ending of forty-two years of the happiest married 
life, the hearts of all the Empire’s peoples 
immediately went out to her. 


It was the consciousness of this universal feeling 
of sympathy extended to her by the lowliest as 
well as the highest of the late King’s subjects 
that helped to sustain her in her hour of crushing 
misery and inspired that very moving message she 
has addressed to every home throughout the 
Empire. 


And how characteristic is the high courage and 
noble sense of duty which have prompted the assur- 
ance that, with God’s help, she will continue ‘“‘some 


part at least of the service ’’ she and King George 
gave so unremittingly to Britain and the Empire. 


The nation and the Empire have supreme con- 
fidence in their new King whose frankness and 
charm of manner have long evoked the loving 
admiration of his present subjects in every corner 
of the Empire. But it is a happy thought that our 
bachelor King’s devotion to his mother ensures 
the continuance of her wise and beneficent influence 
in the relationship of the Crown to the peoples it 
governs. 


It was not for nothing that King George, in 
his messages and speeches, invariably associated 
his gracious Consort with himself—sometimes 
with the homely but singularly impressive touch 
*“* My wife and I.” 


It was the simple directness and thoroughly 
practical kindliness and humanity that they shared 
in common that made the late King and his Queen 
the centre of the whole Empire’s affections. 


And if King George became in very sooth the 
Father of his people, Queen Mary had equal claim 
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to be regarded as the Mother of the Empire 
household. 


Some women have aspired to direct the policies 
and destinies of States. Queen Mary never had 
such an ambition. But the sphere she marked out 
for herself was no limited one. It embraced 
nothing less than the welfare and contentment of 
the people’s home life. 


From the day she married the then Duke of 
York she set herself to live up to the ideals she 
had cherished while still in her teens. What those 
ideals were may be gathered from the little verse 
the Princess May was fond of quoting to her 
friends for the admirable sentiment it enshrined : 

*‘ Tf each man in his measure 

Would do a brother’s part 

To cast a ray of sunlight 
Into a brother’s heart, 

How changed would be our country, 
How changed would be our poor, 

And then might Merrie England 
Deserve her name once more.” 

No Queen in our history has done more than 
Queen Mary to cast those “‘ rays of sunlight ”’ into 
the homes of the poor. 


And her way of shedding those rays has been 
as unobtrusive as it has been effective. First there 
was the womanly interest in all that concerned the 
home, however humble; the kindliness of heart that 
broke down all reserve and made the visited feel 
they were entertaining a genuine friend. Then 
there was the moral force of the Royal example 
which so often galvanised even the most reluctant 
authority into necessary action. 


WARMTH OF HEART 


Many stories could be told to illustrate both the 
sound practical sense that-has governed all Her 
Majesty’s charitable actions and the warmth of 
heart that is so readily responsive to every kind of 
distress and suffering. What could, for example, 
be saner and juster than her invariable reply to 
those who might happen to demur over the accept- 
ance of subscriptions from such and such a person 
of dubious reputation. ‘‘ No,’? Her Majesty would 
say, ‘‘ no one shall be prevented from doing a 
good action, nor will I ever do anything to dis- 
courage any kindly impulse, no matter from where 
it springs.” 

As for her tenderness of heart let the following 
story told by Sir George Arthur in his recent 
biography of Her Majesty suffice. The story 
relates to a visit paid by King George and Queen 
Mary to a mining district :— 

“‘ They had just returned to the house (Wentworth) 
after a long day’s tour to find the news of the terrible 
explosion at Cadeby Colliery. . . . Back they got into 
their motors and drove eighteen miles to the Colliery 
offices to see if there was anything to do or say to 
relieve the injured and console the bereaved. 

“For over an hour they remained on the spot, and 
it was noticed that as the full story of the tragedy was 
unfolded tears were streaming down the cheeks of a 
Queen whose usual self-control is proverbial. 

** No wonder that the next day, whether on the road 
to Wakefield or when thev entered a miner’s cottage 
. . . their reception had the real ring of affection. No 


wonder that at Stairport the glass-blowers sang their 
refrain : 


‘ Kind, kind and gentle is she, 
Kind is my Mary.’” 


QUEEN MARY, AT HER DESK 


If Queen Mary inherited from her father her 
keen eye for colour, her sound artistic taste and 
her. passionate love for orderliness, it was her very 
popular and very human mother, the Duchess of 
Teck, who no doubt set her early in life an example 
of wisely directed charity. 


To Queen Victoria, too, between whom and the 
then Duchess of York there was mutual love and 
respect in the highest degree, may be traced per- 
haps the influence of an inflexible purpose in the 
service of the State. 


Yet when all is said, the simple truth remains 
that Queen Mary owes her place in the people’s 
affections to a noble conception of duty and to 
sterling qualities very much her own. 


To His Late Majesty— 
January, 1936 


Life’s but a transient Phase; 

And if, in passing, 

We can meet the Change 

With the simplicity that’s born of greatness; 
Then we can know ’tis not so dire to die 

And step to fields of fuller happiness. 


Humbly he passed, 

Not plumed with earthly pride and prowess 
But with the knowledge of the Majesty 
Which gave him life; 

Yet deemed it wise to take that life again. 


Never in greatness was a mind as humble 

Nor in humility a mind so great ; 

Sharing with common folk a common object 
The Dignity of State. 


And sharing more, with folk beyond the waters 

The fullest friendship that Mankind can bring 

Paternal love : vouchsafing to an Empire; 
Eternal Spring. 
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DRIFTING 


HE re-opening of Parliament on Tuesday 
was prefaced in London, and Paris as well, 
by various diplomatic meetings over the 
week-end which, according to the general tenor of 
the information and comment in our own news- 
papers, were concerned mainly with the chaotic con- 
dition of Europe. Geneva has usually been the scene 
of such international conversations, and indeed 
plumes itself on providing common ground for 
them. But for once Geneva was given a miss, 
and to get away from its over-heated, chauvinist 
atmosphere was not a bad thing. This seems to 
have been realised if it was true, as was stated, 
that the Anglo-Abyssinian dispute, as_ such, 
scarcely figured in any of these talks; it was the 
whole situation that did. 

What, then, more precisely did the diplomats 
discuss in London? What was in or rather on 
their minds? To answer that question it has to 
be remembered that the representatives of foreign 
countries, like everybody else abroad, were far 
from clear respecting the real policy of our Govern- 
ment, and they were desperately anxious to dis- 
cover it. All of them were perfectly well aware 
of the recent Baldwin somersault. 


SUSPICIONS AND FEARS 

Yet it was of the last importance for them or 
most of them to be able to fasten and cling to 
something fixed and permanent in the policy of 
England. The whole air of the Continent, and 
not the Continent alone, was full of uncertainties, 
suspicions, fears and menaces from day to day. 
Last Saturday, nearly every paper carried in big 
headlines the warning of Signor Mussolini, 
“Europe is drifting to war!’ The danger spots 
were (and are) danger spots still. While the 
talks were proceeding in London, every participant 
in them was thinking of the meaning of the fact 
that Hitler and his Nazis had been in control of 
Germany for three years, and that they were one 
and all devoted to Machtpolitik—the Power 
Politics, which Mr. Eden has condemned as being 
out of date! 

Away from Geneva and its fantastic dreams, 
most diplomats are realists, nor can they be any- 
thing else in the critical circumstances of the time, 
if they apprehend them truly. Unlike our naive 
Foreign Secretary, they are in no doubt whatever 
that power politics are not out of date, for in fact 
they see and feel them in action or in possible 
action on every hand. Some of them may perhaps 
be inclined to put some trust in the League, but 
certainly most of them do not, though lately it has 
been revitalised to some extent by the pressure 
of our Government; even so, it has not stopped 
the war in Abyssinia any more than it was able 
to prevent its outbreak. 

However, the foreign diplomats had heard that 
our Government was doing something in addition 


By Robert Machray 


WAR 


to backing the League at Geneva—something of 
vital significance, namely, that it was at long last 
re-arming England, or, in other words, was 
reverting to power politics. This was the old, 
Imperialist England they understood and appre- 
ciated, but for years they had seen her cut down 
her defences, and neglect even those that remained, 
under recurring waves of pacifism; they found it 
difficult to believe in this renewal of her strength, 
particularly as they were told that her Government 
was in no hurry about it. 


IT TRUE? 


England re-armed, strong and mighty—was it 
true? Was this the reality of her policy, not the 
fumbling, futile League? At bottom this was the 
question to which the foreign diplomats directed 
their attention, for it was fundamental. Among 
them was Comrade Litvinoff, recently exalted to 
the seats of the mighty. He gave out, according 
to report, that he wished to ascertain whether any 
of the private munitions establishments in this 
country were open to receive orders from the Soviet, 
and was informed that plenty of orders were 
expected from the British Government. 

The most distasteful feature of the London diplo- 
matic conversations was the pride of place so 
strangely yielded to this Bolshevik who is one of 
the chief members of the Comintern—the horrible 
Third International of Red Russia. It could not but 
revolt all true Conservatives. It is true, no doubt, 
that the Soviet possesses a formidable army, but 
it is also the case that that army is in large part 
practically immobilised by Japan, or England and 
the rest of the world would have to take it into 
most serious account, for the Soviet has not 
changed its nature or its aims, as even our Govern- 
ment can hardly fail to know. We can never trust 
Russia—such as she now is, anyhow. 


COALS OF FIRE 


It appears that the diplomats received the impres- 
sion from our Government that it had a pro- 
gramme of re-armament, presently to be submitted 
to Parliament. But there is more to be said; there 
was the further question, at this time of drifting 
to war, whether the re-armament would be 
adequate. That is the whole point. The Govern- 
ment. has to face up to that still large part of our 
population imbued with pacifism by long years of 
propaganda, and for which itself was largely re- 
sponsible. The pacifists are sure to make a 
tremendous hullabaloo, and it is not unfair to say 
that, judging from his past with its wobbles, 
Baldwin may wobble again. It was with that 
thought also in their hearts that the diplomats 
passed on to Paris. Yet if there is one thing more 
certain than another, it is that only a strong, a 
very strong, England is likely to stop the drift to 
war, 
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Very Open National 


By David Learmonth 


ANY people had cherished hopes that the 
Cranford Handicap Steeplechase at 
Kempton Park, though run over a distance 

of but two and a half miles, would throw some 
light at least on the well-being of some of the 
National Candidates. As matters turned out, the 
information we gleaned was of a distinctively 
negative nature. 


Mr. Martin Benson’s Irish purchase, Reviewer, 
was making his first appearance since his mishap 
at Sandown in October, and market indications 
pointed to the fact that he was well fancied. How- 
ever, although he made an effort to get on terms 
with the winner, he was finished with some way 
from home and, though some people were of the 
opinion that the course was too short for him, I 
take the view that lack of condition contributed to 
his defeat. This was only to be expected, though 
no doubt his connections hoped his class would 
pull him through. It may seem unfair to form 
any opinion of Reviewer’s chances at Liverpool 
until he has had another race; but he does not 
strike me as quite the National type and I am 
convinced that he is not a genuine stayer. 

Double Crossed, the American horse Bagatelle 
II, Provocative, as well asa couple on the ten stone 
seven mark, Coolavatch and D’Eyncourt were other 
Grand National candidates which took part, but all 
were unplaced. Neither Double Crossed nor 
Bagatelle II ever looked dangerous. The latter 
looked well in himself after his long journey and 
could not have been expected to run better than 
he did; but I can hardly believe that there will be 
time enough to get him into a fit state to win the 
National this year. The remainder did not com- 


mend themselves to me as having the ghost of a 
chance. 


Red Park in Form 


The winner was Lady Houston’s Red Park who 
showed by far the best form he has ever displayed 
in this country. Since running in the National 
last year he has not been hurried, and this gentle 
policy appears now to be reaping its reward. He 
very wisely has not been engaged in the National 
this year. 

Red Park is not a young horse, being ten years 
of age, but I see no reason why he should not go 
on improving. It often takes a horse a couple of 
seasons to reach his best form after coming over 
from Ireland, while ten is no great age for a steeple- 
chaser. That great two-miler Dudley did not come 


to his best until he was twelve or thirteen, when he 
was invincible. 


There is not a lot of Red Park; but what there 
is of him is all gameness and pluck. He made all 
the running and battled on to throw off three 
successive challengers, Reviewer, Cranford St. 
Andrew, and finally Morse Code, whom he 


defeated by three-quarters of a length. I do not 
think Red Park will ever develop into a really good 
horse; but he will still be nearer the bottom than 
the top of the handicap and is just the sort to go 
on winning races. . He is, in fact, the kind of 
animal which it is often most satisfactory to own, 

One thing which strikes one about this year’s 
Grand National entries is that exactly half the 
total entries have been lumped together on the ten 
stone seven mark. This of course shows, if one did 
not know it before, that there are a lot of very bad 
animals engaged in spite of the strict qualifying 
rules. On the other hand, there are among these, 
one or two which at least, have some pretensions 
to staying, such as Keen Blade and Rod and Gun, 
while Uncle Batt always runs well without ever 
actually threatening to win. He is a remarkably 
safe Aintree conveyance and if I wished to take a 
chance on an outsider among the bottom weights 
I should certainly choose him each way, feeling 
tolerably sure that he will be on his feet 
at the finish. 


Delaneige’s Chance 

Delaneige did all that was asked of him when 
winning the ‘‘ Little GO ’’ Steeplechase at Man- 
chester last Saturday. But the conditions of the 
race gave him so much less weight than he would 
have been allotted in a handicap that we cannot 
say that the result has told us anything. Delaneige 
has been given a couple of pounds more than 
Brienz in the National and six pounds more than 
Delachance and | still think he will prove Beeby’s 
best Liverpool proposition which, at this stage is, 
I admit, rather drawing a bow at a venture. 
Beeby’s other candidate, Ready Cash, is, I under- 
stand at the time of writing, not to run. 

Reynoldstown, who has been allotted twelve 
stone two pounds (which is about what I thought 
he would get) and Golden Miller seem the only 
horses about whom any money has been taken for 
the race. This is hardly surprising, as we know 
so little of the form of most of the other com- 
petitors this year. 

It looks as though we are to continue in ignor- 
ance a little longer. Plumpton, which I admit 
would not have shed much light on the subject, 
had to be abandoned last Saturday and all 
indications point to more floods. 

Returning from Melton to London after the week- 
end I saw almost enough flood water to sail an 
armada on, while I, a good West Countryman, had 
to admit that the people in the Shires had at last 
seen a bit of mud. In fact I actually got my feet 
wet when walking across a field, which shows that 
things have come to a pretty pass. 

On top of this, after the floods are over a “‘ cold 
spell’? which is interpreted in most quarters as 
prolonged frost is predicted. What will be the end 
of it? 
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Eve in Paris 


ARIS, last week, became a City of Mourning, 
as a tribute to King George’s memory and 
an expression of sympathy with his Empire’s 

rief. 

. The Stock Exchange was closed on Tuesday, 
also museums and public buildings. There were 
religious services in the various English churches, 
no less than three being held at the Embassy 
Church in Rue d’Aguesseau, to accommodate the 
large numbers desiring to attend. 

At eleven o’clock the official ceremony took place. 
H.E. Sir George Clerk, followed by the staff of the 
Embassy, entered the black-draped Chapel ; before 
the altar lay a superb wreath of roses, red and 
white, homage of the English colony in Paris. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. R. S. 
Lownes, assisted by the Bishop of Fulham, who 
came over expressly for the purpose. 

Members of the Diplomatic Corps were present, 
headed by M. de Souza-Dantas, Ambassador of 
Brazil; also the new Premier, M. Albert Sarraut 
and his Cabinet; the President of the Senate; the 
President of the Chamber; Marshal Pétain; 
Marshal Franchet d’Espérey; M. Pierre Laval, 
and other notabilities. 

Ladies in the congregation included Madame 
Lebrun and Lady Clerk. Royal mourners were 
H.1.H. Princess Nicolas of Greece, Queen Amélie 
of Portugal, the Infanta Eulalia, and Princesses of 
Bourbon Parma. 

M. Guernut, Minister of National Education, 
had enjoined a two minutes silence in the State 
theatres. He had also closed the schools for the 
day, but unfortunately forgotten to apprise 
parents; so small children were found wandering 
like lost sheep, in the vicinity of the schools, and 
had to be rescued by authorities and cared for until 
parents fetched them at the usual hour. 


* * * 


O more suitable person could have been found 
to give a lecture on Paris than M. Chiappe, 
President of her Municipal Council. 

This Corsican, who has lived for forty-seven 
years on the banks of the Seine, loves the city of 
his adoption with filial devotion, and she: has in 
return taken him to her heart. He is an authority 
on her history, art, and literature, boasting an 
intimate knowledge of the Parisian not easilv 
acquired. 

The large audience assembled in the Geo- 
graphical Society’s lecture hall to hear M. Chiappe 
had not a dull moment, for he regaled them with 
witty anecdotes, and tit-bits of information. 

He told of his fervent admiration for Paris, 
placing her above the many capitals he had visited, 
and cited tributes to her beauty beginning with 
Clovis, who, fourteen hundred years ago, named her 
‘* brilliant queen of cities.’’. Montaigne confessed 
he loved even her defects. Madame de Sévigné 


declared her the store of marvels.’’ Victor Hugo 
thought her the spot where “the invisible 
chariot of progress could best be heard.’’ Sobieski 
(visiting Paris and paying an exorbitant price to 
witness the execution of Ravaillac, the regicide) 
wrote ‘* France’s capital is a miracle, the greatest 
city in the world.” 

Under drab Republican régimes Paris may at 
times wistfully recall the hey-day of her mon- 
archical or Imperial splendour ; but her dreams are 
not of aggrandisement, or conquest. War-weary, 
she desires only peace, and the prosperity which 
her industrious, frugal-minded population so well 
deserves. 

* * * 
HE genius of Lord Byron, whose private life 
was so mercilessly judged by his contem- 
poraries and compatriots, has always been accorded 
a higher place abroad than in his native land. 
Goethe declared him the greatest of English poets; 
men like Victor Hugo, Heine, the great Russian 
Pushkine, the greater Italian, Leopardi, were his 
eulogists and spiritual brothers. 

The French ardently admire him; few of their 
towns are without a Rue Lord Byron, or a theatre 
bearing this illustrious name; they regarded him, 
not only as an inspired writer, but as a hero, who 
loved liberty, and laid down his life in her service ; 
a romantic and wonderful personality, victim of 
English narrow-mindedness. 

To commemorate the Poet’s birthday a remark- 
able performance of ‘‘ Manfred’ was given by 
stars of the Comédie Francaise, and of the Odéon, 
with the beautiful music which the poem inspired 
Schumann to write. 

‘“* Manfred ’’ is considered, in Europe, a master- 
piece; it has been translated, not once but many 
times, into more than a_ dozen continental 
languages, nine German and five Russian versions 
existing. 


* * * 


HE Sarraut Cabinet was not enthusiastically 

received by the Press, excepting the 

Dépéche de Toulouse, of which Maurice Sarraut 
is the proprietor and director. 

Albert and Maurice possess immense estates in 
the Carcassonne and Toulouse districts, where they 
reign like feudal lords, exerting almost unlimited 
influence. To their recommendations (which no 
wise Minister would ignore) about eighty per cent. 
of the Government employees in the Haute 
Garonne owe their posts, it is said, showing their 
gratitude by obedient service. 

A pillar of the Radical Party, Maurice Sarraut 
was in the Senate for years, but prefers to. be the 
power behind authority, rather than to govern him- 
self. He is remarkably able. Clemenceau, 
questioned once about Albert Sarraut, replied, ‘‘ I 
remember, the one who has such a clever brother.” 
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UNDUE 


CONTRACT made under undue influence 
is not good in law. 


By what undue influence were those who 
voted for Ramsay MacDonald’s return to Parlia- 
ment swayed. 


In the Scottish Universities there are, approxi- 
mately, 52,000 electors. 


The election is not governed by ordinary 
electoral law, but by a special Act covering 
University representation. 


There is not the same clear-cut code of conduct 
or the same openness of expenditure that would 
have to be shown in a non-University election. 


Because of this the majority of the electors have 
been subject to an unscrupulous campaign of 
personal pressure, of moral bribery and mental 
threat, to vote for Ramsay MacDonald, the 
Socialist demagogue who hitherto has done his 
worst to end university representation for ever. 


They have been told, by letter and personal 
canvass, that the return of this renegade, this 
revolution-monger, is vital to the existence of the 
National Government. 


BULLYING THE ELECTORS 

Men in high places, both in politics and out of 
it, have been herded to act as bullies to these 
electors. 

Ministers and city magnates, in, sympathy with 
the Baldwin-MacDonald junta, have used personal 
suasion and influence to swing votes in favour of 
the man whose only public record is that of one who 
tried to betray Britain at war and who for more 
than a decade has tried to betray Britain at peace 
by disarming her to the point of helplessness. 


Had any ordinary citizen, any patriot, attempted 
to conduct the campaign of persuasion and 
intimidation against MacDonald that these have 
conducted in his favour, he—or she—would have 
been prevented by the use of legal powers. 


But the friends of the ‘‘ National *? Government 
have not been prevented. They have been urged to 


prostitute the University 


electoral machine to 
their own base use. 
Why? 


MacDonald for years 
was the tool of the 
Russian revolutionaries, 
not secretly and fur- 
tively, but boastfully 
and swaggeringly. He 
called on Britain in her 
extremity to follow 
Russia’s example. 


Ever since Mr. 
Baldwin, nominally the 
leader of Conservatism, 
has been under the 
baneful influence of 
MacDonald he, too, has 
moved to Russia’s 
piping. His chosen 
puppet-Minister, 
Anthony Eden, has been 
the closest diplomatic 
crony of the infamous 
Litvinoff, the man of 
many aliases and sins, 
the consenting party to 
the murder of the Tsar 
and his family. 


Under this influence 
disarmament has been 
the policy of the 
Government ; the Empire 


CONSERVATIVE 
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BOLSHEVIK 2? 


ORICUS” 


has been bereft of its 
domain in India and 
Egypt. 

Under this influence 
Italy has been converted 
from friendship to 
enmity and the peace of 
Europe jeopardised. 

Why? 

Why is the return of 
the Russian - minded 
MacDonald vital to the 
existence of a British 
Government? Why are 
Mr. Baldwin and his 
friends moved to strain 
every nerve and break 
every canon of electoral 
decency to secure the 
return of this man? 


The need of Great 
Britain at this time is to 
arm vigorously and to 
protect these islands 
against aggression by 
outraged neighbours 
and against the infiltra- 
tion of that Bolshevism 
that has drenched 
Russia with blood and 
misery. 

MacDonald has never 
been other than the 
friend of Russia, the 


LUENCE 


foe of those anti-Bolshevik States whom our per- 
verted Government now harass in Europe, and 
the apostle of disarmament. He is vital to the 
Government. Why? Why? Why? 


The young King on the throne in the very 
torrent of his grief was compelled to see Litvinoff, 
one of the murderer’s of his father’s cousin, féted 
in Buckingham Palace and received by the great 
Department of State as no other foreign visitor 
was féted and received. Why? On whose 
advice ? 


By what strange compulsion does Stanley 
Baldwin, Englishman, move to the orders of 
MacDonald's Bolshevik friends to the detriment 
of Britain’s interest, to the risk of Britain’s 
survival ? 

Somewhere behind contemporary politics there 
is undue influence indeed. From whence is it 
exercised, and to what end? 

If it should so happen, as happen it easily may, 
that because of the caperings at Geneva of Litvi- 
noff’s protegé, Anthony Eden, Britain is involved 
in a disastrous air war for which MacDonald and 
Baldwin have left her unprepared, there will be 
a heavy reckoning to pay. 


For lesser betrayals of trust than this, Ministers 
have been impeached, great leaders have been 
brought to their deaths. 


Everywhere there is the symptom of our political 
rottenness, our national decay. Whether it be the 
spectacle of a statesman saying in 1934 that arms 
are our imminent need and then for two years 
refusing to arm, or whether it be the spectacle of 
powerful office-holders suborning and dragooning 
University electors to return a discredited and dis- 
trusted Minister to Parliament, the significance 
is the same. 


These things signify one thing and one thing 
only—a malign and undue influence, of which the 
people are not told, or which the ordinary voter 
is not aware, an influence that finds its symbol in 
the sinister figure of Litvinoff twisting the talkers 
of Geneva to his purpose and bringing British - 
Statesmen to his aim. 


These things the Prime Minister not only, 
permits, but condones and even instigates. 
Why ? 
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The Wanderer 


By Dan Russell 


HE London streets echoed to the clang and 
rumble of the mid-day traffic. The air was 
full of the heavy, cloying fumes of petrol. 

Overhead the sky was grey and overcast with 
cloud. Here and there a dingy sparrow added 
his tiny voice to the unceasing din. The pave- 
ments were alive with people who scurried like 
ants on their appointed ways. 


On London Bridge a man halted to lean over 
the parapet and gaze with weary eyes at the river. 
Tugs steamed fussily with strings of loaded barges 
behind them. A tramp steamer was making its 
way towards the open sea. The grey-old river 
lapped noisily against the slimy piles of the 
wharves and crept ever higher up the stone walls. 


The man gazed wistfully at the oily waters, 
heedless of the roaring traffic behind him. Sud- 
denly he started and exclaimed aloud in surprise. 
A small, flattened head had risen from the water 
beneath him; two shy dark eyes looked up at the 
great bulk of the bridge and whiskers twitched as 
the nostrils searched the air. Only for a second 
did it stay before vanishing again beneath the 
water. Eagerly the man waited, but the dark 
head did not reappear. At last the man went on 
his way, strangely heartened by that glimpse of 
the countryside—the mask of a wandering otter. 


Beneath the surface of the river the otter swam 
towards a wharf which jutted out from the blocks 
of warehouses. Under the wharf he broke water 
again and clambered out to a nook between the 
piles. Here he curled himself to sleep unafraid of 
the trampling feet above him. 


Journey’s End. 


Now that he was nearing the sea he did not 
hurry; his long journey was nearly over and there 
was no need for haste. That journey had begun 
nearly a year before, many, many miles from where 
he now rested. 


It had started at the coast when the salmon went 
up-river to spawn. The otter had been living for 
some months on the shore, harrving the salmon 
and sea-trout and occasionally robbing a lobster- 
pot. But with the coming of the spawning time 
he, too, felt the urge to move. So when the great 
hosts of salmon moved up-stream the otter went 
with them, slaying and eating. Far, far they 
journeved, those kingly fish, towards their spawn- 
ing redds until the river grew shallow and narrow 
and they lay in a motionless, silver mass; and 
still the otter raided and slew and ate his fill. 


For some weeks the salmon remained at the 
spawning redds, but when thev left to return to 
the sea the otter did not go with them. He was 
the wanderer of the river who did not tread the 
same ground twice. He went on until the river 
narrowed to a brook and then a trickle. 


At an old oak tree on the river bank he turned 
aside. Why he did so he did not know, but for 
centuries past every otter who had travelled the 
river had turned aside at this place and by some 
strange and wonderful instinct the otter knew that 
he, too, must follow this route. 


Across country he went for many miles, follow- 
ing the ditches by night and sleeping by day. 
Frogs were now his staple diet, but many times 
he went hungry on this overland journey. 


At last he reached another stream, a mere 
ribbon of water which wound its way through 
pleasant meadows. This stream he followed, 
sleeping each day in the holts which his fore- 
runners had used for hundreds of years. Here he 
fell in with a great concourse of migrating eels 
which were making their two thousand mile 
journey to the depths of the Atlantic where they 
had been born. These eels had lived their lives 
inland and would never return from this last 
great journey. 


The Stream Widens 


The otter loved eels above all other food, so he 
went down-stream with them and once again he had 
a plenitude of food. Gradually the stream widened 
and grew into a river. Further on houses stood 
on its banks, but these did not scare the otter. 
For while a solitary man standing by a stream 
would frighten him, he knew that these buildings 
were the dwellings of men where they belonged, 
so he heeded them not. 


On he travelled until the river broadened into 
a mighty sweep of water and the buildings ran 
continuously on either side. And now the otter 
could taste and smell the salt of the sea. The 
long journey was nearing its end. 


For two days he lingered near London Bridge, 
and strangely enough, he seemed to lose much of 
his customary wariness. Several times the water- 
men saw the small, graceful head above the water, 
once they heard him whistle his clear, penetrating 
call, like fingers rubbed down a pane of glass. 
In many places on the mud were the small, star- 


like foot-prints and the neatly skinned remains of 
*. 


But on the second night the otter tired of this 
place of unceasing noise. Beneath a full moon he 
swam out from his hiding place under the piles 
and floated down-stream. With wondering eyes 
he saw the strings of lights by the riverside and 
the people walking on the embankments. But 
the sea was calling and he lingered not. He went 
down-river with the tide and so the wanderer 
passed from London. 

And now a feverish urge to reach the sea entered 
his blood. For three nights he travelled fast until 
on the dawning of the third day he found himself 
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upon the shore. Although this coast was strange 
to him he found his way unerring to a holt in the 
rocks which was always used by his people. Here 
he settled down to make his home until, soon 
or late, the travel fever would again seize him and 


he would once more move far over the face of the 
waters. The otters are never still, always, like 
strange and secret gypsies of the’river, they follow 
the old trails which_their forbears made when the 
world was young. 


Doubtful Case 


By Fish-hawk 


HE youngster’s first shooting experiences 
have been told elsewhere, but the manner of 
his bagging his first wild goose has yet to 

be told. 

On a glorious December day, the youngster, 
newly returned from school, went down with his 
father to play golf. 

The match was uneventful and ran a normal 
course until the sixteenth was reached. The tee 
here was on a high bank above the burn, and 
commanded a good view of the water, both up and 
down stream, 

It was the youngster’s honour, and having 
played he stood down, and while awaiting his sire’s 
shot, glanced round as usual to see what birds 
might be about. 

As his eye followed the burn up stream, all 
thoughts of golf went by the board, for there in 
the uppermost pool about a quarter of a mile away 
was a solitary goose. 


With a superhuman effort he restrained himself 
until the shot was played, and then burst forth 
with the urgent request that the match might be 
abandoned, and that he be allowed to rush home 
for his gun. 


Consent twas instantly given, for never had any 
boy a more understanding father. 


The journey at top speed back to the club and 
thence by cycle up the hill, well nigh burst the 
youngster’s lungs, but at last, with a pocket full 
of cartridges and the long single twelve under his 
arm, he was back on the links. 


Knowing every inch of the ground, he cut across 
for the pool, and using every scrap of cover he 
stalked the pool, praying that no one had passed 
and scared the quarry. 


At last—the final ridge was reached and, lying 


flat, he wormed his way up and peered through 
the bents. 

Gone! never a sign of the bird—the boy’s heart 
sank, but he wisely lay still. 

Had it gone altogether, or was it round the bend 
in the next pool. 

Once more he crawled forward, and approached 
the next pool. 

Well was it that he had kept low, for there at 
last was the goose. 

It was a good forty yards away, but nearer he 
could not get under cover; with but one shot he 
must make dead sure. 

Carefully gathering himself together, the 
youngster leapt to his feet and sprinted for the 
pool. As he rose the goose, with a harsh honk, 
started away, but the youngster had gained that 
precious ten yards before the great grey bird was 
well clear of the water; the gun spoke, and it was 
all over. 

Never will the youngster forget the sight of that 
big bird, spread-eagled in the water, and slowly 
drifting down to where he waited at the foot of 
the pool. 

In later years, doubts assailed him when he 
thought over the business. 

Some farm geese are just like grey lags, their 
wild forbears, and some, too, can fly; then there 
was a farm that kept geese about a mile above that 
pool. He wondered, and | wonder and perhaps 
you do so too, 

But it was a most toothsome bird for all that. 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 
By Sir Frederick O’Connor 


The Empire’s loyal greetings to our King! 
Long may he be with us! Long may he reign! 
Throughout his Realms we may seek in vain 
One more beloved. He rules by offering 

His service to his People. See him bring 
Succour to those in sickness, grief, and pain. 

** Sans peur et sans reproche ’’ will he remain, 
Like Knights of old whose prowess yet we sing. 


While still a Boy he passed the test of war, 
Served in the trenches, saw the soldiers there, | 
Nnew what they braved and suffered, and began 
To feel and think for others more and more. 

In each man’s daily task he takes a share, 
Prince, Comrade, King—we ask no better Man. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR,—With the demise of the Crown the inhabitants 
of this realm turn instinctively to the past and present 
constitutional aspect of the country wherein they live. 
This constitution has materially and substantially altered 
during the reign so tragically just concluded. 


His Majesty King Edward VIII ascends to the throne 
under difierent circumstances from his predecessors of 
the past five hundred years—of course, we omit the tem- 
porary suspension during the Commonwealth. The Par- 
liament Act radically emasculated and curtailed the 
powers of the House of Lords; we live practically to all 
intents and purposes ynder a single House of Parliament 
in consequence of the sphere of the House of Lords being 
reduced to one of delay of two years to any measure. 
Nay, more, this encroachment upon the privileges of the 
Second Chamber has materially lessened the confidence 
of that body in respect of the rejection of objectionable 
measures sent up to it by the Lower House. 

It is of the most supreme importance that the work of 
the reconstruction of a Second Chamber should not be 
further delayed in the interests of the welfare of the 
country. It is not here intended to suggest the com- 
position of this Senate; but a solution must be realisable 
which would comprise an element of election with a 
reduction in numbers and restoration of rejection, 
eliminating the time limit of delay. The eviscerated 
powers of the Second Chamber must be restored. 

Among the multitude of Mr. Baldwin’s political lapses 
and defalcations it would appear to have been almost for- 
gotten that twice at least he has been returned to power 
with a mandate to deal with this question of supreme 
importance. Instead of that he devoted his energies to 
giving votes to damsels of the age of twenty-one, for 
which he had not the slightest mandate whatever ; move- 
over, he was a party to the introduction of the very 
dubious India Bill, now the India Act, for which he had 
not a vestige of a mandate. 

His policy is not one of Conservatism and restoration, 
but merely to outbid his opponents in Socialistic 
endeavours under the name of social reforms, which in 
other words consists of bribing the electors with the tax- 
payer’s money. When history comes to be written, its 
verdict will be that, compared with Mr. Baldwin, 
Addington, Percival and Goodrich were eminent and 
reliable statesmen. SEYMOUR ORMSBY GORE. 

Turf Club, W.1. 


The Usurper MacDonald 
DEAR LADY Houston, 


Many thanks for the leaflets sent me. I quite agree 
with all you say about Mr. MacDonald, and I am not 
going to vote for him even though advised to by Mr. 
Baldwin. 

I wrote a letter to Mr. MacDonald asking him for a 
clearer statement of his views about the defence of the 
Empire and received a letter from—I suppose—his secre- 
tary, Miss Rosa Rosenberg, which was not satisfactory. 

I am, therefore, voting for Prof. Gibb as the best of a 
very poor lot to represent the Scottish Universities ; 
though a Scot, I have no wish for nor any belief in Home 
Rule for Scotland. 


I quite agree with you that the League of Nations is 
a very grave danger to the Peace of Europe. It is too 
big in numbers and too deficient in force. What I should 
like to see is a pact for Mutual Defence between France 
and Great Britain—France to maintain a powerful Army, 
Great Britain a powerful Navy, and each nation an equal 
air force. I have preached this with amplifications to 
ny friends and patriots and in the Morning Post for 
several years with but little success. 

People do not seem to understand that there are two 
kinds of Force—one Benevolent and the other Malevolent. 


Upton Lodge. Rosert Howie, B.B.M.S. 
Devonshire Place, Eastbourne. 


Our Socialist Dictator 


Peaceful Self-Persuasion 


SIR,—The following extract from Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s effusion after having been elected for the 
Scottish Universities is such a glaring example of the 
unscrupulous lies which the modern politician will speak 
from the platform as to need no comment. 


In an interview afterwards, Mr. MacDonald said, “ My 
honours are still fresh npon me and I assure every 
graduate of the Universities that I do feel quite genuinely 
the great honour which they have done me. They cay 
command me in every reasonable way to look alter the 
interests of our auld mither (Scotland) first of all, but 
especially and specifically the interests of the Universities 
and the causes that they stand for—education, enlighten. 
inent and culture. 


‘*T want to see fine Scotsmen going out into the world 
from our Scottish Universities.” 


D. L. James. 
Colchester. 


The Knight with Two Faces 


SIK,—I happened by chance to pick up a copy of the 
Saturday Review on the railway station the other day. 
It was the first one I have ever seen. Naturally, since] 
have found that you stand for the Empire, I have again 
taken the magazine this week and will continue to do so. 


It is my fortunate privilege to have travelled con- 
siderably about the world and in most parts of the 
Empire. Naturally enough, with regard to the latter, I 
have some advantage over my stay-at-home fellows. 
However, unable to secure a British boat travelling to 
South America in August last, I had lief to take a 
German one. On that boat a fellow first-class passenger 
was just returning to the British West Indies after 
receiving the honour of a Knighthood from the King. 
This man holds a position of authority on a certain 
British West Indian Island, and naturally, as passengers 
will, we had many conversations together. 


Usually they were centred round the present adminis- 
tration of the Empire and were most interesting. One 
evening, however, iny fellow passenger during the course 
of a discussion of English politics, politely informed me 
that “he despised the English people!” That the 
people of . . also despised the English and refused 
to be considered as a colony of the Empire since their 
only loyalty was held by the slenderest thread to the 
Crown !’? And that ‘‘ When she is ready . . .. will 
follow the United States.” These were among many of 
the remarks which this ‘“‘ gentleman of the Empire,” 
passed. Naturally, ill-feeling was bound to spring up, 
for I am afraid that my reply was most ungentlemanly. 


I mention this story because it has a distinct bearing 
on the fact that our EMPIRE IS BEING THROWN 
AWAY. Ill feeling is being fostered everywhere within 
and BY THOSE WHO HAVE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF EMPIRE AFFAIRS IN THEIR FILTHY HANDS. 
In support of this might I point out that in the British 
West Indies the Englishman and the white man 1s 
steadily being pushed out. 


The administration of these Islands at the present time 
could not be in more incompetent hands. The Colonial 
Office wants staffing with men who have been and lived 
and worked hard in those British Islands. The present 
position, as any true Englishman can say, is extremely 
dangerous for the future. AND this does not only apply 
to the West Indies, BUT TO ALL PARTS of the 
EMPIRE and IT HAS GOT TO STOP AT ONCE. There 
is much more on this matter I could mention. 


TRUE PATRIOT. 
London, S.W.1. 
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Your LADYSHIP, 

I am prompted to write to you, after reading the 
supplement to this week’s Saturday Review written by 
Meriel Buchanan. 

In this survey of your glorious patriotism and your 
scorned offers to the air defence of London, I read that 
you are far from well. 

" Please accept my sympathy and hopes for a complete 
recovery, so you may still carry on the fight for an 
awakening of the true spirit of Conservative policy. 

Iam a working-man Tory who has thankfylly read the 
Saturday Review for the past year. My introduction to 
it was at our local club, when two or three free copies 
were sent. I try to do my poor best in our local meetings 
to put forward the true position of things; but it is 
uphill work against all the “‘ dope” sent by the Con- 
servative Central Office and National Government press. 

Thank you also for your great help in Toc H. We 
have a splendid branch in Rochdale, and I have just 
had the honour to be Jobmaster for three years. 

Still, I sometimes feel Toc H is not on true patriotic 
lines—I think its ‘“‘ namby-pamby ” vagueness in the 
real issues of the country are a long way removed from 
the lads I knew who used the “Old House” in 
Poperinghe. 

Still, we are a family, and we who do know must 
always let our voices be heard. If you are ever in the 
vicinity of Rochdale, I give you a respectful invitation 
to look in at our local Branch. 

Please forgive me taking up your valuable time; but 
I wanted you to know that your work is not unnoticed 
in workaday Lancashire. May God still give you strength 
to carry on. FRANK TAYLOR. 

15, Kingsway, Rochdale, Lancs. 


The Egregious Anthony Eden 


SIR,—Our fire-eating Foreign Secretary, instead of 
doing his job in the Foreign Office, goes to his “ spiritual 
home ’’ in Geneva, leads the League of Nations attack 
on Nazi Germany and talks ‘‘ sharply ” to their repre- 
sentative on the Danzig problem; lecturing a nation of 
66,000,000 armed to the teeth, while Britain is disarmed 
“to the verge of risk.’’ 

Eden with his hectoring speech has stirred up a 
hornets’ nest in Germany. The proceedings were a 
flagrant example of the evils of ‘‘ open diplomacy ” advo- 
cated by the Socialists and practised in the League 
Assembly. Our Foreign Secretary spoke from a one- 
sided brief worked up by the League’s representative at 
Danzig, who is an Irishman and a follower of de Valera; 
and as such is the last person to insist on the sanctity 
of constitutional contracts ! 

The Prime Minister stated explicitly in the House of 
Commons that in future British foreign affairs were to 
be conducted from Downing Street and not from Geneva 
and Paris. Is Mr. Eden kicking over the traces already ? 
Surely the Foreign Office has its hands full with the 
serious and dangerous situation in Egypt! 

Mr. Eden seems to think that it is only League of 
Nations business that matters, regardless of the fact that 
his antics cause uncertainty in the financial world and 
depreciate our national secnrities. He is supposed to 
Tepresent Great Britain at the League as an impartial 
judge. As rapporteur of the Danzig business his be- 
haviour was that of counsel for the prosecution. 

He seems to ignore the fact that the Government has 
a gigantic task to tackle with nearly two million unem- 
Ployed and acres of distressed areas. In order to deal 
with this problem large sums of money are needed, and 
Great Britain does not want its financial stability dis- 
turbed by being involved in European entanglements and 
disputes before the League of Nations by Mr. Anthony 
Eden, - A SUBSCRIBER, 


A Tribute from Lancashire 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Abolition of Neutrality 


SIR,—There is a point against the League of Nations 
that I have not seen brought out. The object of the 
League is to abolish neutrals, so that, when a war breaks 
out in any part of the world, all other nations shall be 
at once drawn in, if not as combatants, at least as 
partisans. 

Then is there nothing useful for neutrality to do? 
There is. A neutral Power may be helpful in arranging 
terms of peace at the end of a war, or in preventing 
barbarism in the conduct of it. We were glad of neutrals 
to inspect the German prison-camps ; and our communica- 
tions with the latter were conducted through the neutrals. 

Turning neutrals into partisans of any kind will be 
no service to humanity; and, as an instance of the other 
use of neutrals, Austria in 1866, refusing to surrender 
Venice to the new Italian State, surrendered it to France, 
which passed it on to Italy. W. H. Apams. 

Canterbury. 


Petrol from Potatoes 

SIR,—In connection with the question as to where our 
supplies are coming from in case of war, I would urge 
that more attention should be given to producing our 
own motor fuel. 

Steps are now being taken to produce a proportion of 
our supplies from coal, but the quantity available would 
only be a drop in the ocean. 

We could undoubtedly obtain far larger quantities by 
the extraction of motor spirit from potatoes. In Germany 
and Austria this is being done in increasing quantities, 
and the questions of producing the spirit and designing 
suitable engines for using it, are being thoroughly 
investigated. 

The advantages of producing a large proportion of our 
motor fuel from potatoes grown at home, are too obvious 
to need statement, both from the points of view of our 
own oil users, our engine makers, and especially our 
farmers. J. A. SHEARER. 

1, Clyde Rd., Wallington. 


Degenerate Pacifism 


SIR,—I would like to express my appreciation of the 
article on ‘“‘ The Degeneracy of Pacifism ”’ in a past issue. 
I hope the warning will not fall on deaf ears in our 
country. 

Ex-C.P.0O. Roya, Navy. 

Lewisham High Road, S.E.4. 


Motor Cycle Silencing 


SIR,—I have been asked the views of motor cycle 
manufacturers pon the First Interim Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Noise which proposes that, 
after a given date, all motor cycles manufactured in this 
country shall comply with certain high standards of 
silence. 

The very fact that, with the approval of motor cycle 
manufacturers, I became a member of the Departmental 
Committee on Noise and was one of the five signatories to 
the Report is, I think, a sufficient assurance that motor 
cycle manufacturers are wholeheartedly in favour of 
silent motor cycles. It is only an irresponsible minority 
of motor cyclists that has a craving for machines which 
make as much noise as possible; but, it must be remem- 
bered that, since the dawn of time, crowing has ever been 
regarded as attractive to the female of the species ! 

‘Manufacturers object to noise for the good business 
reason that noisy motor cycles tend to make motor 
cycling unpopular and so reduce sales. They will not, 
therefore, grudge time and money in designing motor 
cycles possessing the high standard of silence necessary 
to enable the Minister of Transport to discipline the bad 
manners of the “ noise merchants.” 1H. R. WATLING, 

Director. 

The British Cycle & Motor Cycle Manufacturers 

& Traders Union, Ltd. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


‘The Man in Dress Clothes ” Victoria Palace 


" HE Man in Dress Clothes,’’ taken from 
the French, by Seymour Hicks and 
originally produced by him in 1922, has 

lost none of its wit or sentiment with the passing 

of the years. The story is of a wealthy elderly 
man who marries a young and beautiful girl— 
because he loves her. She, however, thinks him 
faithless to and bored with her, and is very un- 
happy. So he tries to drown his misery in the 

“gay life’’ of Paris, becomes completely ‘* broke ”’ 

in the process and is left literally with only his 

dress clothes as assets. 

There is a great deal of fun and some very witty 
dialogue as the play develops from this somewhat 
disconcerting situation. In the end the wife 
realises how badly she has judged her husband, 
returns to him all the money he had settled upon 
her and they resume life together living, we hope, 
happily ever after. 

Seymour Hicks is undoubtedly a master of such 
light comedy, but he proved his worth also in the 
very moving scene he portrayed when, alone in 
his room denuded of all his possessions, he again 
lives in imagination the life that had once been his. 
Margaretta Scott was charming as his wife, while 
Phyllis Thomas as ‘‘ Foxtrot ’’—a lady of easy 
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and Envelopes can be obtained from all Stationers and 
Stores, including branches of Boots Ltd. (Stationery 
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Stationery, (Dept. SR3), New- 
ton Mill, Hyde, Cheshire. 


virtue—proved herself an artist of no mean Capa. 
bility. There was an admirable vignette from 
Polly Emery as the Cloak Room Woman in the 
restaurant. She had little to say and less to do 
but her performance made one wish that some of 
the younger generation of artists could acquire the 
technique of the ‘‘ old school.” 


THE FAIRY COBBLER 


If you tread 

Very softly, very gently ; 

If you listen 

Most enraptured, most intently ; 
You may hear 

In the distance a faint clamour— 
Do not fear ! 

*Tis the Leprachaun’s wee hammer. 


If you look 

Through the shadow of the grasses; 

If you peer 

Where the sunlight stops, then passes ; 
There you’ll see 

Twice as high as Turkey’s feather, 
Standing there 

Leprachaun with last and leather. 


Hark to what 

Little Leprachaun is saying ; 

‘* Soled and heeled... . 
Half-a-goose-egg they’ll be paying ! 
Soled alone, 

That will cost them one goose-feather, 
And that’s cheap ! 

Barely pavs me for my leather ! 


‘* Here’s the Queen 

Ordering a pair of laces; 

And the King 

Wanting green-stained doeskin braces. 
Laces cost 

Half-a-pound of best Bee-Honey ; 
Braces cost 

Half-a-bag of Fairy Money! 


Shan’t take less— 

Never mind what they may offer ! 
Pay me quick— 

Help fill up my fairy-coffer ! ”’ 


If you listen 

Most enraptured, most intently ; 

If you tread 

Very softly, very gently, 

You may hear 

Little sounds—that’s leather creaking, 
Hammer falling, 

And himself to himself speaking. 


Then go home, 

Make your mind up to forget him, 

And don’t tell 

Other men you ever met him; 

If vou do, 

With hard words they’! mock and grieve you, 
For, of course, 

They are sure to disbelieve you ! 


Ivy O. EASTWICK. 
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New Books I ean 


Recommend 
BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


editions of two of Messrs. Hutchinson’s 

books, the one recording, with the aid of 
copious pictorial illustration, the life and death of 
the late King, and the other giving us an 
illuminating insight into the character and aims of 
Edward VIII while he was still Prince of Wales. 


In their original version these two books were 
respectively entitled ** The Book of the King’s 
Jubilee ’’ and ‘* The King’s First Ambassador.” 


These titles are now changed to ‘* George The 
Faithful: The Life and Times of George V ‘ The 
People’s King’ ’’ (edited and with a preface by 
Sir Philip Gibbs, with 500 illustrations, 3s. 6d.) 
and ‘‘ Our Ambassador King: His Majesty King 
Edward VIII’s Life of Devotion and Service as 
Prince of Wales ’’ (by Basil Maine, with a fore- 
word by Sir Harry Brittain, illustrated, 3s. 6d.). 


The first contains an additional pictorial section 
illustrating the funeral of Kirg George, while 
among the new pictures in Mr. Maire’s book is one 
showing King Edward leaving Sandringham after 
the death of his father. 


Both books should satisfy the widespread 


immediate demand for biographical studies of the 
late and the present King. 


cation of two opportune are the revised 


Biblical Discovery and Research 


Few men are more competent than Sir Frederic 
Kenyon to write a popular account of how the 
Bible has come down to us, from the first 
beginnings of papyrus sheets miraculously pre- 
served to the somewhat sensational discoveries of 
the last thirty years. 


As Chief Librarian of the British Museum for 
two decades, Sir Frederic had, of course, special 
facilities for the biblical research work in which he 
had displayed the keenest interest as far back as 
the nineties, when he published a book entitled 
“Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts.”’ 


He has since been the editor of the Chester 
Beatty papyri—‘‘ a momentous discovery affecting 
alike the Old Testament, the New Testament and 
the non-canonical literature of the Church.”’ 


His new book, ‘‘ The Story of the Bible ”’ (with 
tight plates, Murray, 3s. 6d.), for all its brevity 
and its author’s too ready acceptance of the 
genuineness of the Museum’s newly acquired 
Codex Siniaticus, is perhaps the most authoritative 
and most up to date survey of the whole subject of 
biblical discovery and research. 


One point in the story he has to tell, Sir Frederic 
particularly stresses, and that is the difference in the 
manner in which early Christian writings and 
works of classical literature were produced and 
circulated. 

“The Christian books, before the recognition of 

Christianity by Constantine, were produced and cir- 
culated without the assistance of great libraries or a 
tegular trade. Scholars need to apply the increased 


knowledge which we now possess of this period to the 
problems of the New Testament text and to use both 
imagination and commonsense in interpreting them.” 
He concludes his survey with the comment : 


‘“Tt may be disturbing to some to nart with the con- 
ception of a Bible handed down through the ages 
without alteration and in unchallenged authority ; but it 
is a higher ideal to face the facts; and it is reassuring 
at the end to find that the general result of all these 
discoveries and all this study is to strengthen the 
proof of the authenticity of the Scriptures, and our con- 
viction that we have in our hands, in substantial 
integrity, the veritable Word of God.” 


A John Company Political 


John Kaye in his history of the Indian Mutiny 
speaks of General Sir John Low as “‘ the Nestor of 
the Political Service, a veteran without a stain.” 
‘“No man,’’ he goes on, ‘‘ had so large an 
acquaintance with the Native Courts of India; no 
man knew the temper of the people better than 
John Low. He could see with their eyes and 
speak with their tongues and read with their 
understanding.”’ 

It has been left to the granddaughter of this old 
John Company Political—Miss Ursula Low—to 
resurrect his life out of the correspondence he left 
behind him and other family material which she 
inherited from her father. 

Her book, *‘ Fifty Years With John Company ”’ 
(Murray, illustrated, 15s.), has practically 
nothing to tell us of the first eighteen years of 
John Low’s Indian career, for the simple reason 
that the letters that have come down to her only 
start from 1822. But from this date onwards to 
John Low’s death in 1880, the chronicle is full and 
continuous, though one could wish that a little less 
space had been accorded to members of the allied 
families of Shakespeare and Thackeray and their 
doings. 

John Low rose to be a Member of Council and 
enjoyed the confidence ard friendship of both 
Dalhousie and Canning. He was responsible for 
concluding the treaty with the Nizam _ of 
Hyderabad, under which the Berars were ceded to 
British India. 


He had the courage to disagree with Dalhousie 
over the annexation of Nagpur and to record his 
disagreement in a Minute that was later to be 
quoted by Disraeli in the House of Commons. 
Dalhousie, so far from resenting his opposition, 
merely wrote and assured him, ‘‘ I had a thousand 
times rather see you fight your convictions out than 
see you write, ‘I concur,’ when I know you do 
not.” 


Japan and Britain 


The very startling title, ‘‘ Japan Must Fight 
Britain,’”’ is given to an English translation of a 
book by a Japanese Naval Officer, Lt.-Commander 
Tota Ishimaru (Hurst and Blackett, illustrated, 
16s.). 


On reading that book, however, one soon dis- 
covers that, while the author thinks that if existing 
conditions continue, war between Japan and 
Britain -will be inevitable—he even goes so far as 
to envisage the course of the conflict—he would 
regard the outbreak of such a war as disastrous. 
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It would, he says, bring advantage to neither 
nation; but would merely serve the purposes of 
those who wanted to weaken both Britain and 
Japan. 

What he pleads for is a more unselfish attitude 
on the part of Britain towards Japan. The latter 
must, he declares, have room for expansion. Why, 
he asks, should not Britain and the United States 
come to an amicable agreement ? 

“Let each of the three reign supreme in its own 
domain, America in the eastern, Japan in the western, 
England in the Southern Pacific. Let each keep to its 
own allotted area, there to guide and guard the other 
Powers. Let each respect the wishes of the others, 
honestly assist their progress and development, finally 
abandon all ideas of racial discrimination and hatred, 
remove all tariff walls and restrictions on migration, 
encourage the settlement of differences by an efficient 
system of arbitration. Then limitation of armament 
will present no difficulties, mutual confidence will 
increase and the Pacific Ocean will not belie its name. 
England holds the key to the peace of the Pacific.’ 


Princess Who Charmed the Grand 
Monarque 


Adelaide Duchess of Burgundy and for a time the 
Dauphiness of France, was a lady who appeared 
to have been endowed with more than ordinary 
charm. 


She captivated the heart not only of Louis XIV, 
but of the austere Madame de Maintenon as well, 
and in a very short time after her advent to the 
French Court as bride of the Duke of Burgundy, 
she effected an extraordinary transformation in the 
then somewhat dismal atmosphere of Versailles. 


The Court, under the influence of Madame de 
Maintenon, had become, in the words of the 
Duchess’ biographer, Lt.-Colonel Henri Carré 
(‘‘ The King’s Darling,” Lane, illustrated, 
12s. 6d.), ‘‘ a Court of repentant old men and pious 
dowagers.’’ In the train of the Princess Adelaide 
‘‘ a wave of youth, long banished from the Court, 
invaded it anew ’’ and ‘the enchanted palace 
threw off the dark spell which had dominated it so 
long.” 


Louis XIV could deny her nothing. This gay, 
delightful creature had to be entertained and no 
expense was spared in the entertainments which 
rapidly succeeded one another. As for Madame 
de Maintenon, her austerity was no match for the 
seductiveness of this ‘‘ veritable Princess Charm- 
ing,’’ who insisted on addressing her as ‘‘ Aunt.” 


Everyone mourned her when she died, and even. 


the cynical Voltaire long after her death was found 
to sing her praises. 


“‘She was among the most beloved Dauphinesses 
in French history,’ says Lt.-Colonel Carré. 
‘* She promised to become one of the most greatly 
loved Queens,’’ but Fate, alas, intervened pre- 
maturely to cut short her life and that of her 
husband before they could ascend the throne. 


Realities of Naval History 


Mr. Brian Tunstall, Lecturer in History at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, would apparently 
like us to regard our Naval History as a rather 
plain story ‘‘ not ravishingly romantic,” 


Here he is unquestionably wrong. Romance jx 
certainly a very important element in the story o 
the Navy’s part in the acquisition of territories 
overseas and’ in protecting Britain and its traq 
against our enemies. 


But his little book, ‘* The Realities of Naya 
History ’’ (Allen and Unwin, 6s.), does at leay 
set out in interesting fashion and quite adequately 
the main developments and incidents in the story 
of the Navy from the earliest times down to the 
outbreak of the Great War. 


And specially valuable and instructive are the 
pages he devotes to an often neglected period of 
Naval History—the post-Trafalgar vears up to the 
creation of an iron-clad fleet. 


Latest Fiction 


Mr. Lewis Gibbs can make out of the ingredients 
of a simple plot a story that holds the interest of the 
reader to the very last chapter and that is what he 
has done in ‘‘ Michael and His Angels” 
(Heinemann). The hero is a poor parson’s son 
who does not fulfil the destiny his ambitious mother 
has marked out for him, but evokes nonetheless 
sympathy and understanding for himself in the 
more ordinary and less glorious réle he has to play. 


There isa Wodehousian flavour about Miss Joan 
Butler’s “‘ Team Work ”’ (Stanley Paul), a quite 
impossible but for all that very entertaining tale of 
strange adventures in an Earl’s ancestral home. 


Captain Harry Graham has given us a deliciously 
satirical study of a clerical humbug in “ The 
Private Life of Gregory Gorm ”’ (Peter Davies). 

“The Thirteenth Guest,’? by S. W. Powell 
(Selwyn and Blount) has something of the same 
theme as “‘ The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
except that here the influence is the result of 
scientific experiment and is generally demoralising. 
The characters are all well-defined and their re- 
action to the strange influence convincing. 


Mystery and Adventure 


Mr. John Brandon in ‘‘The Pawnshop Murder” 
(Methuen) provides plenty of exciting incident for 
his readers and his favourite characters, the 
Hon’ble ‘‘ A.S.P.,’’ the ex-convict valet Wibley, 
Inspector McCarthy and the ‘‘ Sooper ”? Burman. 


An excellent mystery story in which the author 
keeps to his promise of playing fair with his public 
is ‘‘ It Couldn’t Be Murder ’’ (by Hugh Austin, 
Heinemann). 


Another ‘‘ Leathermouth ’’ novel is always cet 
tain to be welcomed by readers of adventure fiction 
and in ‘‘ Tough Company ”’ (Ward, Lock) neither 
Leathermouth nor his creator, Carlton Dawe, 
disappoints. 

Other good adventure, mystery and crime stories 
are “Cliffs of Sark,” by Gordon Volk 
(Skeffington); ‘‘ Ten Thirteen,” by Charman 
Edwards, and ‘‘ The Fixer,’’ by Maurice B. Dix 
(both Ward, Lock); and ‘‘ Meet the Dragon,”’ by 
David Hume (Collins). 
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REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, —Albert 

a. Bed., 10; os 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2s. 6d. Din n., 33. 6d. Fishing, Loch 
Lomond. 

VIBMOBE. Inverness-shire.—A viemore 
A Hotel. Bed., ; Rec., 4. Pens.. 5 

to 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's 
A Market Bed., 

Pens., 4 gus. W.E., £2/7/6. } 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— 
B Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting fishing. 


ELF AST—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, ‘oul. bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


an 4L, Berkshire.—Station Hotel 
Rec., 2. Pens., 34 to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., 33; Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. "Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


» ~ OXON.—The Hotel. 

12; Rec., 3; Pens., to 

6 W.E., 15/- per day. dol » trout 
riding, hunting. 


URY ST. Suffolk. 
Hotel. Bed. 


.E., 2 gns. “3/6; 6/6. 
folf, fishing, racing. 


ALLANDER, — Trossachs 


Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens., fr. 
5 gus. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden nr. 


Pembroke College. Pens. Ss. 
14/- to 17/6 per day. Gat. 3 ain 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, iy Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens W.E. 
(Sst. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), 


.—New Inn, High Street.— 
30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


— Castle Hotel, Maer- 
ochey. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2) 6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 
re. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf. fishing, 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.— The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
, boating, putting green, tennis. 


CORNWALL—Sea View, 
9. Annexe 5. Pens., from 34 
es. W. E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 
Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns., W.E., 12/6 

ee. Golf, 3 miles. ishing, riding, 
ting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 


the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 


—The Lamb Hotel.  Bed., 


ep Pens., 6 ens. W.E., £2 16/- 
3/6; 6/-. Boating. 


,VALMOUTH, Cornwall. 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. 

Pens., from 5 gns. 

boating, fishing, tennis. 


\LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26 Belhaven Terrace. 


“SATURDAY REVIEW ” 


—G rand 


Tennis courts Goil, per round. 


REAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 
Royal Foley pica. 2; 

from 5 to 

Golf, cutting green. 


NULLANE, East 


14/- per day. 
Golf, swimming, riding, * 


AMILTON, ‘Beds 13; 


Lothian. — 


Golf, tennis. bowls. 
el. 164" Geo. Dodd. proprietor. 


ERNE ‘BAY—Miramar Hotel, 


Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


Pens., from 3 gns. to 
All bedrooms with 
with private bathrooms. 


ROYAL CLARERCS 
Bed. 60: Rec 


.—Argyll Arins Hotel. 


gns. : 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


"Hotel." 


; 6 gns. season. W.E.., 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


y IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 


near A.A., R.A.C., 
Stay here 
@ C. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Lag = 
-y-Coed Hotel. 

winter £4 7/6; sum., 
” Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


OCH AWE, Arg Awe 


’Phone: Dalmally 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. oat. “an season. 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. 
2259. Pens., 24 to 3 \ 


189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


GUILDFORD FOTEL. 66/7, 
Rec 

HOTEL 


3} gns. to 44 gns. 


and c. water. bath. 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel St. 


ing, 


N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
P a 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
gns. "Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; 
6/6. fishing, tennis, dancing. 


MORTEHOE, N. ~~ 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE — - Ex. 
Hotel, 


Hotel.—Bed., 
WwW 


.E. 
Golf on estate, 


EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17: Rec.. 
Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 
bowling, tennis. 


MYITON, Nr. Ventor, 
Hotel. Bed.. 17; wag 
Pens., from gns. .E.. from sh 


Golf, bathing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey.—The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 t W.E., £1 per day. 
Lun., 4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


JADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,"’ Padstow. 


DJAIGNTON, DEVON.—Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens.. 

trom 4 gns., from 6 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


PERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E 
from 24//-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 

Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} gns. 

W.E., 30/-; Lun., 2/6: Din., 3/6. Tennis. 
fishing, boating. horse- ‘riding. 


Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


JORTPATRICK, 
Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., Pens., 


irom £5 weekly. Golf, bathing, 
tennis. 


Rees. Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Hotel, 
"Place. Bed., Pens., £4 7/6. W.E.. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis, 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

Rec., 5. _Pens.. 34 gns.; W.E., 37/6; 

Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 


Up- to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399 


ALOP. — Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., Rec., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. iit Forderminster . 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls. bathing. 


THE maven HALL Hotel. Ravenscar. 
ed., in., 6/- Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


=r —Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

c., 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 

WwW. 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
go 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides. —Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. ped. 32; Rec., 7; Pens.. 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, (t to hotel’ guests. 
Fishing, olen bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16: 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-, Lun., 2/-, Din., 
3/6, Sup., acc. to requirements. Dn., 
golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. —. Grosvenor 
Hotel. ‘Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed.. 
Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast. 88. 6d.. 

14s. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — 
Head Hotel, Hanover Street. 
Pens., £3 10/-. W.E., 12/6 per lf. 
tennis, fishing. swimming. 


Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Measrste inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Hotel d., 45; Rec., 2. Pens. from 
5 to 6} gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing. 
(35 bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3. Tennis courts: golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM COURT Hotel. Sea Front. Bed.. 
65; Ri os = a to 7 gns.; winter, 
4 ennis, golf, bowls, 
yachting, 


Perthshire. — Royal 
Pens., from 

Lun., 3/6; 1/6; Din. 6/-: 

Tennis, fishing. shooting. 


"Beds 
The Bed.. 46; 
gns. Golf, 
Tennis, golf. 
560, 
Scotland.— 
5 Overlooking 
. & C. Many 
V.E., 13/6 
boating, 
Bed., 
eswick 
r day. 
| L 
Tel.: Fro. 
GORE Hotel, 
Bed., 36; Rec. and cocktail Dar. Vens., 
from 3} gns. Tennis. = 
totfield 
‘ f, fish- 
x fishing, bathing. gee 
OTTERBURN 44; 
Rec., 3; Pens from : 
46/-. hard shing. 
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IRGINIA vies, Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel. Bed., c., 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. W.E. ar ‘17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE.—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 
comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 44 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/- Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 


INDERMERE.—Rige’s Windermere 


Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 6 to 6 gna. 
W.E. £2 Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
E- 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf,’ bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
heey Sea. Best part promenade. 
H, & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Clas Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage ree cars. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


Bec. Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N. Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- 
vate Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., from 


2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 
tennis. 
URNTISLAND, Fifeshire.—Kingswood 


otel. Bed., 10; Rec. 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — ~ Olde 

Little Baddow. Pens. ns. ; 

W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 6 olf, 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the Bays 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Gentral 

for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. 
W.E., £1 15/-. 
polo. 


Pens., £3 13/6; 
Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golf. 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 


ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 
Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 
Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. from 10/6 per day. 

Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 

Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Lllustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Propre. ‘Phone: 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, ue Road. 
Bed . Pens., from 8 to 6 gns.; 
We, Sat. to’ Mon. 25/-. golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracon 

dale Private Hotel, Sea Front m 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 6 gns ; W.E., 21/- 
to '30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Wim- 

borne Road. Bed., 11; Reo. Pens., 

3 gns. to 4 gns.: W.E.. 10/6 to ‘ia'e daily. 
Golf, 4/- per day; (5/- Aug.-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light 
heat. No extras. Tel. 8341. 


THE ORANGE HOUSE 
Hotel, 8, Custle Hill Avenue. Bed 

Rec., 2. Pens.. 3 gns.; E., from’ aa} 
Golf. bowls, tennis. skating. croquet. 


House 
. Central 


OATHLAND, —Whitfield Pri- 
vate Hotel. Bed., 16. Pens., 3 to 4 
Lunch, 2/6 and 6; inner, 4/-. 

Golf, £ mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncompe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. & C. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ‘Phone 696. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best i- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. ‘ele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


EREFORD. —_The 
Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens. 
W.E., from 25/-. Salmon fishing, ‘aoe, 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front, 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


THE OSBORNE PRIVATE Hotel. 
Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 4% gns. 
E., 12/- per day. Golf, bowls 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


Hotel, Promenade, facing 
sea. Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens.. 
34 to 5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 

HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel. : 

693, comfort. Under personal super- 
he Proprietress. Mrs. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton Private 

Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed., 18: 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. ser. half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


n8.; 
Golf, Gab. billiard 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W. E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


La Grand Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 8/-. Golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. 
Hotel, Acharecle. Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 

Pens., 4 ens. £1 10/-. Lun., 8/6; 

Din., 4/-. “fishing, bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; “—" 8. Pens., 
3 to 4 gens. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON. HOUSE Hotel, 
ham Cromwell Road Wa. 
4; Bed., 85. Pens., from 2} to 6 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel. West- 
S.W.1 "Phone: Vic. 0867 and 


, 200; Rec., 2 15s. D., 27s. 
Pens., 6 gus. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 
Row, A near_British Museum 


260 
Rooms. m, Bath and Table d’Héte 
Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. Near a and King’s Grose 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table d’ Hote Booaktost, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. * 
., 8. Pens., from 6 gns.; W.E., andl per 
day. Social Club. Squash rackets 


LADBROKE Hotel, Lagheoke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.1l. Bed. 
Rec., 8. Pens., 24 to a “gus. 
Tennis. 


: Mus. 8126. Pens., 
Lun., 2/-; 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. 


MANOR HOTEL, 82, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde a W.2. Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens.. 


f le; from & ble. 
tom 6 gns. double 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, o/s, 
Kencingypa Gardens Square, W.2. Bay: 
8801-2. Ralph, prop. 


OLD Hotel, S.E.26. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gn S.. 
from 30/-. G. qithin 
Rilliards. Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
K on, W.8 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pep. 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11 2: 
c., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2 19/¢. 


STANLEY HOUSE _ Hotel, 
Crescent, Kensington Park Road Stanley 
*Phone: Park 1168. Bed., 30; 
Pens., fr. 24 gns., 4 gus. double. Tennis, 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 6%, 
Belsize Park Bae N.W.3. Tel.: Prim 
242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., it 3 gus, 
Tennis. 


en 
6 gns. double. Billiceds a 


WEST CENTRAL Hotel, Southampton 
Row, Cc T.: Mus. 1400. 155; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


Hotel, Coll R 
wich, S.E.21. Bed., Ree, 2. 
gus. Lun., "3/6: Din., ‘3/6. Golf, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


YNTON, N. Deven. House 
Private Hotel, Bed., 16; Rec., 3. Pens, 
2 guns. to £2 10/-. 2 miles. Putting 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally citestel” 


N ORTEHOE, N. Devon. aie Private 

Cottage Hotel. 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; ie. 3/6; 
Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. Golf, Laan, 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotei, 
Road. T., Jesmond 
Bed., , 3. Single frm. 7/6. Garden, 


THE OSBORNE Hotel Jesmond Road. 

Bed., 30; c., 3. Pens £2 12/6; W.E. 
£1 716 Golf, ‘bowls, tennis, cricket, 
billiards 


—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec. 
Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., £1 17/6 
Lun., Din., 3/-. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Rivitre 
Hotel. Near sea: golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Riviera Private 

Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 87; 

Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, Private 9-hole, i/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN,  LI.0.W. 
Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens. 
from 3 to 6 gns.; W. "12/- to 15/- per 


day. 2 miles. Tennis. 
OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon me 
Clarence Parade. 80; Rec. 


Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


Glos. — Prospect House 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens. 
3 to 3} gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. a 
Golf, riding. 


ENBY, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., % 
3. Pens., 34 to 54 gns.; 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban's Road, 
Bed., 12; Rec. Pens., % 
to 3% gns. Garden, tennis, go 


PRIVATE Hotel. 
Pens. from 3 gus. 
Ww. E., from $/- per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 18: 
Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., "4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounde, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 

“SERVICE BURFAU brings relief.- 

Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
w. London, W.C.1. 


UNBRIDGE Wells. — Russell Hotel. 

Lovely situation, as fires 
all bedrooms, good food, Gos jing. 
From 3 gns. 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Imperial Air Mail 
Disappointment 
From an Australian Correspondent 


AFTER a year of negotiation, the 
Australian Cabinet has aston- 
ished the several British Government 
departments concerned by its flat 
rejection of the essential provisions 
of the 19837 Empire air transport 
scheme. 

Australia will not agree to the use 
of flying-boats throughout the route 
from London to Sydney, to a uniform 
rate of air mail postage throughout 
the Empire, or to the unification from 
London of the England-Australia 
service. 

The Cabinet’s decision places what 
is probably the most air-minded 
Dominion out of step with the rest of 
the Empire. 


From the first, the Cabinet has 


_ been divided on the British pro- 


posals. It has not been expected 
that Australia would agree to them 
without reservation. 


There were difficulties — sum- 
marised in the Saturday Review—in 
the way of complete acceptance. 
Nevertheless, after the early indica- 
tions of ‘‘ acceptance in principle,” 
it is a severe blow to find the Cabinet 
reusing co-operation in a scheme 
which promised great benefits to 
business and was an integral part of 
a wider proposal to improve the air 
transport facilities of the whole 
Empire. 

There are, perhaps, strong national 
reasons why Australia should de- 
cline to forgo control of the 
Singapore-Sydney section of the 
route. 

There are stronger reasons why she 
should have declined to abandon the 
overland service from Darwin in 
favour of the longer coastal route by 
flying-boats. 

But, for the sake of an extra 
£200,000 a year—which, it is estimated, 
the new Empire scheme of twice-a- 
week services from London to Sydney 
each in seven days would cost—the 
Federal Cabinet is denying to the 
people the benefits of the proper 
development of aviation. 


Three years ago, the extra cost 
might justifiably have been pleaded 
as a reason for delaying aviation de- 
velopment. Now, the Federal sur- 
pluses returning, a matter of £200,000 
a year seems absurdly small to stand 
in the way of progress. 


The Cabinet’s rejection of the 
scheme is probably due principally to 
the attitude of local operators of air 
services who feared that the exten- 
sion of another Imperial Airways 
tentacle might injure their prospects. 
The opposition of the Defence De- 
partment has evidently prevailed 
with the Cabinet. 


Unfortunately, the land which bred 
Ross Smith, Hinkler, Kingsford- 
Smith, has produced neither Ministers 
nor civil servants who have brought 
their breadth of vision to the aerial 
problems of the Commonwealth. 


A country crying out for bold steps 
in aviation, a country of great dis- 
tances, scattered centres of popula- 
tion and splendid flying conditions 
has, at the head of its civil flying 
organisation, Mr. Archdale Parkhill. 

He is a timid administrator who 
treats piecemeal a national and 
Imperial project which demands swift 
and broad strokes. 

Although Mr. Parkhill and some 
of his highest advisers have opposed 
the scheme, the prospect of their 
attitude isolating Australia from the 
full benefits of the Imperial civil 
aviation programme may eventually 
produce a change of front. 

The half-measures suggested by the 
Cabinet are not likely to continue to 
satisfy a country which was one of 
the hopes of the new air age. 


Native Affairs in 
Kenya 
By Cleland Scott 
Nanyuki, Kenya. 


A | UST recently the original inhabi- 
tants of Kenya have been in the 
news. 

All is not entirely well in the 
matter of tax collection, one instance 
where they can teach the white man 
a thing or two. 

In order to collect taxes from such 
huge numbers it is obviously impos- 
sible for the hard-worked District 
Commissioners to do this job them- 
selves. If they did, with the aid of 
a far bigger staff, they would 


naturally regarded purely as tax 
collectors and immediately be 
distrusted. 


Also, they would have no time for 
their real job, the governing of the 
people, the righting of wrongs, and 
the improvement of the reserves. 

Consequently this task is entrusted 
to the chiefs and headmen. 


Every now and then one strikes a 
real ‘‘ wrong ’un” and there mn- 
doubtedly are occasional cases of 
hardship, graft, and oppression. 


Such things are not unknown in 
other countries. But it is unfor- 
tunately a fact that the African, if 
given authority which is not 
minutely supervised, is utterly un- 
scrupulous, and treads far harder on 
his weaker brethren than any white 
community has ever done. 


While this is regrettable, it is not 
surprising when one remembers that 
a little over one generation ago all 
the natives here were complete 
savages, and, though many of them 
have been covered with a veneer of 
civilisation, the coat is very brittle. 


However, considering what a short 
time we have been dealing with them, 
results are good, and, anyway, unless 
one makes a beginning, how is one 
to induce the African to become a 
decent member of civilisation ? 

The great thing is to come down 
instantly on any malpractice and by 
careful example teach the African 
that honesty and decency pay. 
Crude, perhaps, but one is dealing 
with a crude people! 

Even the African knows that every 
able-bodied man must pay a tax or 
else he cannot receive the benefits 
that he does, but, being very human, 
he does his best to dodge it. 

If he succeeds he despises Govern- 
ment: if he is made to pay he 
respects it and is not unhappy. 

Lately, with conditions hard for 
white and black alike, a tendency has 
developed to go to a detention camp 
in default. 

This is a fatal method to en- 
courage, because in no time vast 
numbers will choose this way out 
and revenue will disappear. 

It hardly seems necessary to men- 
tion that the men in camps this year 
are not hard up, half-starved people, 
but well-dressed, sophisticated in- 
dividuals. 

The report of the Native Affairs 
Department for 1934 makes interest- 
ing reading, especially the part con- 
cerned with the North, where the 
Abyssinians continued their usual 
unpleasant habits of raiding, fighting 
over wells, squabbling over grazing 
with our tribes, and altogether mak- 
ing life up there a burden for the 
officials, who, with a handful of 
askaris, preserve order with the usual 
British flair. 

Knowing this, one wonders at 
England quarrelling with Italy for 
the sake of a race far inferior to those 
she governs in Kenya and elsewhere. 


An Australian 


Cartoonist on Geneva 


DFPURING the last few months the 
world has been flooded with pro- 
Abyssinian propaganda. 

The newspaper cartoonists have on 
the whole followed the tendency of 
the general excitement, and they 
have been quite effective, for there is 
nothing to equal a clever cartoon for 
getting over an idea quickly and 
forcibly. 

It is interesting, therefore, to study 
an Australian cartoonist who has 
been consistently sceptical of the 
works of Geneva. 

Every week the Sydney Bulletin 
publishes a main political cartoon by 
Norman Lindsay, and these have 
dealt with the situation with a cool 
irony very different from the wide- 
spread hysteria elsewhere. 

Norman Lindsay is certainly one of 
the best cartoonists working in any 
of the Dominions. 
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It is characteristic that he is less 
absorbed in local politics than some 
of the Overseas cartoonists, and likes 
to handle big Empire and world 
questions. He is a serious artist out- 
side his newspaper work. One of 
his most striking cartoons on the 
Abyssinian business is of Mr. Lyons, 
blindfolded, leading the blindfolded 
Australian kangaroo over the preci- 
pice of sanctions. 

The kangaroo says, ‘‘ We’d see 
better without these bandages, P.M.,”’ 
to which the Prime Minister replies, 
“Yes, but don’t they make you feel 
safe? 

Another is of John Bull Gulliver 
waking to find himself tied down 
over a Lilliput Europe and saying, 
“How long I slept I do not know, 
but I awoke tied down in a very 
strange position.” 

On the Hoare-Laval pact, Baldwin 
and Laval are shown bringing a 
sweet but rather dishevelled young 
peace to the house of a stern, spin- 
sterish pacifist who will not have her 
because ‘“‘ She Ain’t Respectable.” 

The last of these cartoons to reach 
this country is Haile Selassie finding 
a lemon and a gag in his Christmas 
stocking. 

Besides these mentioned there are 
many others on the same lines, for 
the Abyssinian dispute has _pre- 
occupied Australia for many weeks. 


Tungsten at £140 a Ton 


hope expressed by the 
Southern Rhodesian Minister of 
Mines, the Hon. W. S. Senior, at the 
last annual meeting of the Rhodesia 
Chamber of Mines ‘‘ that tungsten 
would soon be figuring among the 
leading mineral products of the 
Colony ” will probably be fulfilled by 
the exploitation of valuable deposits. 
A company has been formed to 
work the Tshontanda tungsten 
claims. 

For several months development 
work has been in progress at Tshon- 
tanda, which is located between 
Wankie and Dett, and production on 
a large scale during the coming year 
is expected. 

Another property, discovered in 
1930 by Mr. R. H. Aldworth, an ex- 
perienced prospector, which was not 
then worth working because the price 
of tungsten was too low (£42 a ton), 
is also being developed, and a big 
production may also be expected. 

The present price of tungsten is 
about £140 a ton. 


S. Rhodesia’s Jubilee 


GQ UGGESTIONS are already being 
made to mark Southern Rho- 
desia’s Jubilee. 

The Colony will-celebrate its birth- 
day in 1940, for it was in 1890 that 
Cecil Rhodes. sent off the famous 
Pioneer Column from his farm near 
Kimberley to occupy Mashonaland— 
now the eastern province of Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The suggestions include: A motor 
race round the Colony; an air rally 
and race; an African Olympiad; the 
opening of a new Parliament House 


(which probably will be constructed 
by ,then) by, it is hoped, a member 
of the Royal family; a Scout Jam- 
boree; the issue of a new postage 
stamp; the floodlighting of Victoria 
Falls; and the féting of the surviv- 
ing members of the Pioneer Column. 


‘Buses are there Already 


GOUTHERN Rhodesia’s railway 

authorities are taking advantage 
of the facilities afforded by ihe 
Birchenough Bridge, which was 
opened only a month ago by the 
Governor of the Colony.. 

A passenger ’bus service has been 
inaugurated between Umtali and 
Port Victoria via the Bridge. 

The opening of the bridge, which 
is the third largest single-span bridge 
in the world and crosses the Sabi 
River, will, it is thought, consider- 
ably increase the attractiveness for 
tourists of this part of Rhodesia. 

In place of the double journey by 


| train between Bulawayo and Umtali, 


the tourist is offered an interesting 
alternative round trip—by rail to 


Fort Victoria, for the. mysterious 


Zimbabwe ruins—by motor coach to 
Umtali via the Birchenough Bridge, 
Chipinga and Melsetter—and by train 
back to Bulawayo, via Salisbury. 

A circular tour of this description 
is likely to prove popular, as the 
route becomes better known, and 
with the new railway-road motor ser- 
vice it will be an easy matter to plan 


convenient itineraries. 


Whose Footprints ? 


was Ceylon the Garden of Eden ? 


Natives who have been 
brought up in the Mahomedan 


. belief, which has a Christian origin, 


think so. ‘They say that on their 
tallest mountain, Adam’s Peak, there 
is the imprint of Adam’s foot. It is 
seven feet in length, which indicates 
that, as stated in the Bible, there 
were giants in those days. 


Buddhists are of a different opinion. 
Buddha visited the Island they assert 
and the footprint is his. ne 


They sent out an expedition last 
year to find the Holy Cave in which 
he dwelt, but its findings rather 
favoured the Mahomedan belief, for, 
after cutting its way through the 
dense forest which surrounds the 
Mouritain, it found a mysterious 
flower garden, full of delicately per- 
fumed blooms. They are to dis- 
patch another expedition this year. 


The Hifidus can also account for 
the footmark. It is Vishnu’s they 
say. 

Followers of all three religions 
inake pilgrimages to the footprint 
and worship side by side, but there 
is never any strife. 

Within the zone of the sacred 
Mountain the very language of every- 
day life is replaced by another, 
indicative of peace and reverence. 
The very climate makes for tran- 
quillity. The League of Nations 


might well forsake Geneva for 
Ceylon. 


Southern Rhodesia’'s 


Record Crop 


GQ OUTHERN RHODESIA’S 1935 

winter wheat crop, estimated at 
45,000 bags, constitutes a record for 
the Colony. 

Rhodesian wheat, which is mainly 
of a soft variety, is in general unsuit- 
able for the manufacture of flour 
unless mixed with other harder 
varieties and, in any case, the 
country does not grow enough for its 
own requirements. 

For this reason Southern Rhodesia 
last year imported nearly eight 
million pounds from Australia and 
six million from Canada. 

On the other hand large quantities 
of wheaten flour are exported from 
Southern Rhodesia to neighbouring 
territories. A rebate of customs duty 
is allowed on wheat imported by 
millers in Rhodesia if used and 
blended with wheat grown in the 
Colony. 


Caravaning in Africa 


ME. FRANK MICHELL, a retired 
Assistant Surveyor of the 
Rhodesian Railways, accompanied by 
his wife, travelled twenty 
thousand miles in a caravan. 

For three years they have had no 
other home. 

Mr. Michell bought the caravan 
and the car in this country, which he 
toured for two years. He then left 
for Rhodesia and South Africa. 

Mrs. Michell is very proud of her 
home and prouder still of the fact 
that, during their journeying, some- 
times over rough ground, uot a 
single piece of crockery has been 
broken. 

The caravan is drawn by a popular 
make of car, which averages twenty 
miles an hour over good: and bad 
roads and does 18 miles to a gallon of 
petrol, although the caravan it has to 
draw approaches a ton in weight. 


FORGOTTEN 


DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Development of New 
Food Supplies 
By Professor A. P. Newton 


wit the great redistribution of 

the Empire’s population that 
took place in the thirty years between 
1880 and 1910 new sources for the 
production of food for the English 
manufacturing towns were opened 
up that had an immense influence 
upon their well-being. 

We commonly remember _ that 
during that period Western Canada 
in its prairie provinces came to fe- 
place the United States as the 
Empire’s granary and sent vast and 
increasing supplies of hard wheat for 
British millers to grind with the soft 
home-grown wheats. 

Thus white bread came to be the 
common food of people who could 
never previously have procured it, 
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but had had to put up with a much 
less palatable breadstuff. 

With lower-priced supplies of 
sugar the British West Indies were 
hard hit, but sweet cakes and 

astries were added to the customary 
diet of the labouring classes in Great 
Britain. where they had previously 
been almost wholly lacking. 

The development of refrigerating 
machinery during the same period 
made possible the importation of 
large supplies of chilled or frozen 
meat, which caused the rise of profit- 
able new industries in Australia and 
New Zealand and at the same time 
both raised the standard of life in the 
British towns and provided new 
opportunities of prosperous employ- 
ment for our emigrants. 

There was an_ intimate and 
reciprocal connection between what 
was happening in the central islands 
and the outer parts of the Empire. 

Though these major movements are 
well known, we usually forget or 
take for granted the lesser changes in 
the food supply that were of equal 
importance to many regions and 
aided in giving a more varied and 
satislying diet to our people. 

They have been almost innumer- 
able, but a few instances may 
illustrate them. 

The first time when canning was 
used on a considerable scale was 
probably in the forties of the nine- 
teenth century, when supplies of 
bully beef were packed in iron con- 
tainers for the Arctic expedition of 
Sir John Franklin. 

Many of the cans were stored by 
the expedition in caches before 
disaster fell upon it and every one of 
the brave explorers perished. 

They were recovered by certain of 
the ships that were sent out to search 
after what had been Franklin’s fate. 
The cans were brought back to Lon- 
don and remained as museum ex- 
hibits for more than fifty or sixty 
years. 


Canned fruit for export in orchard siding, Cape Colony. 


Salmon canning industry, British Columbia. The Fraser and Skeena Rivers 
are the best “ sockeye’ rivers. The sockeye run in late summer, and are 
considered the best canning salmon. 


When some of them were opened, 
however, in our own time their con- 
tents were found to be quite whole- 
some and palatable, and thus an 
extraordinary testimony to the efficacy 
of good canning was afforded. 


But it had already been justified 
for many years on a stupendous scale. 

Canned foods were first prepared 
for export in the United States, and 
much of the prosperity of Chicago 
and the north-western States was 
based upon the canning industry. In 
the rivers of the Pacific Coast there 
are inexhaustible supplies of salmon, 
and in the ’eighties salmon began to 
be canned upon the Columbia River 
and imported into Great Britain. 


South African 
peaches and apricots are sent in large quantities to England, where stone- 


fruit is less easily grown. 


A little later the industry was intro- 
duced into British Columbia and the 
canned salmon of the Fraser River 
began to’ compete with the supplies 
from the United States. 

Similar canning of lobsters began 
in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland at 
a later date, and so new and flourish- 
ing industries grew up, while excel- 
lent and nourishing articles were 
added to the tables of the British 
working classes. 

But the canning industry also 
brought prosperous trade elsewhere. 

To make the cans tin-plate was 
needed. South Wales consumed 
immense supplies of iron sheets 
which were dipped into molten tin 
smelted from the ores at first mined 
in Cornwall and later in British 
Malaya and then in Nigeria. 

The prosperity of the last two com- 
munities was largely built up on tin, 
and so the canned salmon on British 
tables brought wealth to distant parts 
of the Empire. 


The rise of the banana industry 
brought back some measure of 
prosperity to the West Indies, and 
especially Jamaica, at their deepest 
depression when sugar had ceased to 
be a profitable crop owing to the 
competition of beet sugar fed by 
bounties in some European countries. 

Other fresh fruits in more recent 
years have come to be imported from 
British territories to give cheap and 
excellent supplies at a low price to 
buyers in Great Britain. South 
African oranges and canned fruits; 
Nova Scotian, British Columbian and 
New Zealand apples; Australian 
canned and dried fruits have all come 
to add diversity to our diet and to 
make the tables of British households 
better supplied than those of any 
other people in the world. 

The benefit to producers and con- 
sumers alike has been immeasurable. 
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Britain’s Capacity to Lend 
By Our City Editor 


HE Chairmen of the big joint-stock banks 
have all been able in the course of their 
addresses at the annual meetings, to point 

to progress in industry, expansion in banking 
activity, and to sound positions so far as their par- 
ticular bank was concerned. In dealing with the 
progress made in industrial expansion, they have 
given due credit to the part played by ‘ cheap 
money.’’? Mr. McKenna, as was to be expected, 
devoted some time at the Midland Bank meeting 
to consideration of the progress made in monetary 
management and practice, but he was at pains to 
point out that such management can do no more 
than remove obstacles in the way of industry and 
assist its expansion; it cannot create wealth avail- 
able for distribution. 

Mr. Colin Campbell, Chairman of the National 
Provincial Bank, while acknowledging the assist- 
ance given by cheap money in maintaining 
security values and enabling the Treasury as well 
as commercial debtors to scale down rates of 
interest on their loans, did not regard this as by 
any means an entirely unmixed blessing since the 
reduction of income to depositors and investors 
not only restricted their spending power, but also 
forced many of them into annuities. The chief 
point of Mr, Campbell’s address, however, was 
his appeal for the removal of the Treasury ban on 
foreign lending. The expansion in our export 
trade and the activity of foreign lending had 
in the past a connection which was constant, Mr. 
Campbell pointed out, and with the recent rise 
in commodity prices, the credit of countries which 
were formerly borrowers for genuine development 
had been improved. His contention that issuing 
houses and investors may be relied upon, in view 
of past losses, to exercise every caution in sub- 
scribing to foreign loans will receive general 
support in the City. 

Britain’s capacity to lend is undoubtedly expand- 
ing. Unless stabilisation is in immediate prospect, 
and apparently it is not, there is no reason to afford 
special protection to the sterling exchange so long 
as our trade balance continues to improve. In 
fact, this seems a case of control for control’s sake, 
and the sooner the investor is allowed to use his 
own discrimination in his quest for a fair return 
on his money, the better. 

Banks and “ Collective Bargaining ” 

Lloyds Bank meeting concluded with an exhi- 
bition which, it is to be hoped, will be the last of 


its kind. The Bank Officers’ Guild which seeks 
to set itself up as an outside body entitled to under. 
take ‘‘ collective bargaining ’’ on behalf of bank 
staffs, had tabled various resolutions attempting to 
give effect to the aims of the Guild. The majority 
of the shareholders recognised that such matters 
were entirely outside their jurisdiction and their 
opinion was strengthened by forceful speeches by 
two members of the staff of the Bank which 
showed plainly that they considered their own 
Staff Committee quite capable of looking after their 
affairs. Mr. Beaumont Pease, the Chairman, gave 
generous opportunity for discussion, but after the 
first resolution had been lost, the rest were voted 
out of court. It is a pity that a meeting of such 
an important institution should be made the 
opportunity for a discussion of matters which 
should be confined to the Board Room. 


South African Issues 

Nothing is more pleasing than that there should be 
free financial intercourse between the various centres of 
the Empire, and thus one welcomes the introduction of 
the shares of various South African industrial companies 
to the London market. New issues, however, seem to 
move in waves of a particular type. Not long ago, the 
market was flooded with brick company issues; then 
aircraft shares had their turn, and now these South 
African industrials are appearing in some numbers. 
Investors should remember that in most cases they are 
not in a good position to judge prospects of industry 
abroad, and thus even more discrimination is required in 
taking up such shares than is necessary for home issues. 
Atkinson-Oates Motors, a recent South African intro- 
duction to the London market, seems even at 48s. 6d. for 
the 5s. shares to offer speculative attraction. South 
African Distilleries and Wines, which have had a big 
rise to 66s. for the £1 shares, have already paid an 
interim dividend of 6 per cent. this year, and a big 
increase on last year’s total of 9 per cent. is confidently 
expected. 


L.M.S. 1923 Preference 

Good buying of London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
1923 4 per cent. preference stock has put the price up to 
664. This is a non-cumulative stock, ranking after the 
5 per cent. redeemable preference, which now stands at 
1054, the full dividend having been paid. There is 
£40,138,987 of the 1923 preference stock outstanding, and 
the stock received a dividend of 1% per cent. last year. 
In view of the gross increase of £891,000 in receipts on 
the year, a considerably higher rate is looked for in 
respect of 1935, but it has to be remembered that the 
first-half-year’s gross increase in receipts was nullified 
by wages and other increases in expenditure, so that it 
is unwise to expect too much from the net revenue 
figures. Still, in view of the favourable rating decision 
and the better general outlook for the railways, the stock 
still seems worth attention at its present price. 
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MOTORING 


What Does It All Mean ? 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


HAVE just received a circular from a firm 
which sends out publicity matter for 
British motor manufacturers, which begins, 

“ Although the road section of the Monte Carlo 
Rally was won by foreign drivers, British cars 
carried all before them in the comfort and utility 
competitions held last Saturday.”’ 

This, apparently, is looked upon as a great 
feather in our cap. I, personally, should have 
thought that the purpose of a car was to proceed 
along the road and that nothing except the road 
section of the rally was worth winning. 

This, I understand, displays the greatest ignor- 
ance and if I venture to suggest that “* utility ”’ 
must have a pretty close connection with road tests 
Iam told that I shall sink even further into the 
mire. 

The result is that one gains the impression that 
British cars have not done at all well at the Rally 
in that part of the competition which anyone cares 
twopence about. Actually we did moderately well ; 
but the press agents, remembering the parable, 
snatched eagerly at the crumbs which fell from the 
master’s table. And who shall blame them? 
Particularly since they kept their end up so well 
that, until some blundering minion from their own 
organisation let the cat out of the bag, no one 


realised that British cars had not virtually swept 
the board. 

Honest publicity is, I have no doubt, a very 
dangerous and foolish thing. But-the sort of mess 
of potage (burnt) which is served up to innocent 
journalists is not only dangerous, but as revolting 
as a dinner on a Balkan railway. 

‘* This is the first time that the comfort competi- 
tion has been won by anyone competing from 
Athens,”’ runs one line. 

What possible difference it could have made 
whether the car came from Athens or the Holborn 
Empire, heaven alone knows. The presumption, 
I presume, was that if the machine had not been 
quite super, the springs would have fallen out of 
the seats and the roof caved in. Such a line of 
argument is merely ludicrous and serves only to 
make the public distrustful of cars. 

The successful competitor in the comfort com- 
petition also took first prize for ‘‘ engine appear- 
ance.’’ We have no criticism to make of this. 
We ourselves have won prizes for the fattest dog 
in the show and the dog with the curliest tail. But 
that any useful purpose could be served by such a 
competition is inconceivable. 

It is a great pity that the real issues should be 
obscured by so much ballyhoo; because the 
Wolseley car which, incidentally, won these trivial 
events, actually put up a very fine performance, 
upon which alone any prospective customer would 
be justified in making a purchase. It traversed the 
long route from Athens—the most difficult of all— 
without loss of marks and was awarded a special 
Grand Prix d’Honneur. 
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CINEMA 


The Late King’s Funeral 


BY MARK FORREST 


Y far the best and most interesting picture this 
B week is the Gaumont-British film of the late 
King’s funeral. This is a wholly admirable 
piece of work that enables the spectator to appreci- 
ate not only the procession itself, but also the 
magnitude of the crowd which had assembled to 
line the route. The camera has recorded for 
posterity every important detail of the occasion 
and what will probably appeal to cinemagoers more 
than anything else will be the scenes at Windsor 
after the cortege has entered the castle walls. 

The picture is beautifully photographed and is 
accompanied by a commentary which is neither dull 
nor obtrusive. It is being shown at the Tatler 
theatre and nowhere else this week. 


* * * 


Koenigsmark has not lasted very long at the 
Tivoli and I am afraid Cicely Courtneidge’s first 
American film, The Imperfect Lady, which has 
replaced it, will also have a short life. It has often 
been said that one cannot have enough of a good 
thing—I suppose stupider aphorisms have been 
uttered—but Hollywood apparently believes in this 
one. At any rate the transplanting of Cicely 
Courtneidge has resulted in no changes whatever 
unless they are to her hair and general appearance, 
which seem a little unfamiliar. 


Threadbare Plot 


The story of The Imperfect Lady is based on 
that tiresome plot which relies on making fun of 
the church for its humour. Perhaps bishops are 
different from ordinary people and curates a race 
apart, but the discovery of their supposed 
idiosyncracies was made long before Columbus 
didn’t discover America and the joke, such as it is, 
has worn a little threadbare. In this film it is 
trotted out again with the help of that well-known 
character, the vulgar actress with the heart of gold. 
The bishop is shocked—I for one don’t blame him 
—and the curate is devoid of initiative, a 
characteristic of most curates either on the stage 
or screen. In the end the bishop is less shocked 
and the curate marries the girl of his choice, in 
spite of the antics of his father and the imperfect 
lady, though why the girl wants to marry him only 
the author knows. 

There is one big stage sequence, but there is no 
originality in that for Cicely Courtneidge appears 
asa soldier. Helping her is that excellent comedian, 
Frank Morgan, but even his peculiar talent wilts 
under the staleness of the matter. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
ROBERT LYNEN in 
“SANS FAMILLE” 
and DOLLY HAAS in 
LIEBESKOMMANDO ” (vy) 


BROADCASTING 


Three Months Hard Labour 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HE Variety Director is going away for three 
months. He will make his leisurely way 
through Europe and hopes to go as far afield 

as China, not forgetting, of course, a short stay af 
Hollywood. It must not be thought that this trip 
is merely by way of a holiday. | Nobody at the 
B.B.C. ever takes a holiday. Even when they are 
sun-bathing at Juan-les-Pins, bob-sleighing at 
Garmisch, or shrimping at Margate, they are ever 
on the alert for New Ideas. I have even seen them 
whiling away an hour at shove ha’penny when, 
suddenly, an Idea has struck them and, without so 
much as considering the fact that they only want 
one for game, they have dashed back to their office 
and drafted a memorandum which in time has 
changed the whole tenor of the programmes, 


Chasing Shadows 


No, Mr. Maschwitz will not enjoy his holiday, 
He will be perpetually chasing a will-o’-the-wisp 
which may lead him into territories as_ yet 
unexplored even by a B.B.C. Variety Director. 
Granted that it will take him some months to sift 
and correlate all the Ideas which will doubtless 
come to him during his tour, we may expect to hear 
the results round about next Christmas. With 
what acclamation we shall hail ‘* In Tien-tsin 
To-night,’’ ‘‘ Café Fuji-yama,”’ and ‘* Night Falls 
in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.”’ 


If only I could be convinced that the programmes 
as such would take on a new colour from Mr. 
Maschwitz’s odyssey, I should be the first to wish 
him a speedy return to his desk at Broadcasting 
House. To be truthful, I have a haunting fear 
that we shall hear exactly the same programmes 
with different titles. I may be proved to be wrong. 
I sincerely hope so. 


Let Them All Go 


What the Director of Variety has not yet 
realised is that it is the material that matters and 
not the label which he chooses to give to any pat- 
ticular programme. If he can discover a really 
funny Chinese comedian, by all means let us hear 
him—Mr. John Watt could no doubt be persuaded 
to translate his jokes for us. If he can unearth 
someone who can play the ‘‘ Rhapsody in Blue” 
on two samovars, let him please give us the oppor 
tunity of passing judgment on him. A good 
‘* act ’? presented in a simple and straightforward 
manner is far better than the same bunch of 
familiar second-raters grouped under some such 
title as ‘‘ European Holiday.”’ 


Still, the idea is a good one which should be 
extended. Sometime, the entire Variety Depatt- 
ment may be allowed to go for a long, long holiday. 
If they are, I shall be there to see them off. 
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